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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoléon, &c- 
Paris, 1827. 
The Political and Military Life of Napoleon, 


related by Himself before ‘the Tribunal of 


Cesar, Alerander, and Irederic. Vol. I. 
pp. 540. London, 1827. Dulau and Co. 


Ir the works of General Jomini, the author 
of the volumes before us, have insured him 
the highest rank among military writers, his 
disloyal conduct, during the campaign of 
Dresden, when he deserted the French stand- 
ard, will always make him be considered as 
a traitor to his country, and will associate his 
name with the dishonoured ones of the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, and Generals Sarazin and 
Be Bourmont. We excuse those irrascible 
warriors, who, possessing too nice a sense of 
honour when they have received an affront, 
follow the example of Achilles, and withdraw 
both their assistance and advice from the im- 
perious sovereign who despises or insults 
them; but the morality of nations will eter- 
nally condemn the conduct of those men, 
who, fgom private pique or disappoiated 
xpectations, have turned their swords and 
their talents against their companions in 
arms; and the true soldier will always ex- 
claim with Admiral Blake, ‘It is still our 
duty to fight for our country, into whatever 
hands the government may fall.’ 

In order to analyse the book before us, 
with a mind free from all prejudices and all 
unfavourable recollections of General Jomini, 
we will forget entirely his political conduct, 
and pass judgment only on his works, which 
are well worthy the study of all who wish 
thoroughly to understand the theory of war, 
and to form for themselves general princi- 
ples, by comparing facts skilfully brought 
together. 

The first production which manifested the 
superior talents of General Jomini was his 
Traité des Grands Operations Militaires, 
three vols. in 8vo., in which the author cives 
® Critical history of the wars of Frederic, 
which he compares to those of the French re- 
volution. By the help of this work it is easy to 
follow, comprehend, and judge of the great 
Operations of a campaign, because every 
march, every line of action, every stratagem, 
ia short, the complete mechanism of battles, 
and even of a whole war, are all reduced to 
general and fixed principles, and subjected to 
just and severe criticism, intermingled wtih 
profound reflections. 

A sharer in the triumphs of the republican 
army, and a witness of the extraordinary 
eveuts which took place during the first years 
of French liberty, General Jomini constituted 
himself the historian of them, in a work en- 





titled Histoire Critique et Militairedes Guerres 
de la Revolution, 15 vols. 8vo.; the most 
important of any of his writings, and in 
which the campaigns, reverses, and triumphs 
of the French, the causes of events, the de- 
tails and results of different operations are all 
described with so much sagacity, order, and 
solidity, that this work is the most useful read- 
ing that a military man can select. The con- 
clusion of the French republic terminates this 
history, the last page of which is as fol- 
lows :— 

* During ten years, the successful conqueror 
led his victorious eagles from the banks of the 
Tagus, to those of the Niemen, and into the 
depths of Pannonia. The laurels which he had 
entwined round his crowns, might perhaps 
have obliterated the remembrance of his usur- 
pation, if his thorough contempt of men, and 
his insatiable ambition had not led him past all 
bounds. The vast and important picture of 
this period, less toilsome, perhaps, to trace than 
the one which we have just sketched, yet de- 
mands a degree of talent which we do not 
flatter ourselves we possess. Every thing con- 
nected with this subject is grand,—coimbina- 
tions as well as resuits; and to describe them 
properly requires a vigorous and well exercised 
pencil.’ 

M. Jomini has just undertaken this vast 
picture, but he does not exhibit it in his own 
name, but under the egis of Napoleon. It 
is this conqueror himself who accomplish- 
ed so many great undertakings, who achieved 
so many wonders, and committed so many 
crimes, that he causes to relate the history of 
his adventurous life; he prepares us for the 
confessions of the great man in the following 
manner :— 


‘The memorable events which signalized the 
commencement of the nineteenth century had 
long resounded through the Elysian Fields. The 
shades of Pitt, Thugut, Kleber, Moreau, Nelson, 
and many other brave men, cut off in the midst 
of battle, had already carried thither a thousand 
different versions respecting the combinations 
to which so many victories and reverses were 
attributed. The illustrious inhabitants of these 
mysterious regions awaited with impatience the 
arrival of that extraordinary man, who had 
been the principal instigater of these events, 
and who alone could explain them thoroughly. 

‘ Already the news of his banishment to St. 
Helena and of the barbarous treatment which 
he received there, had given warning of his ap- 
proaching end; the pitiless Atropos had already 
seized her scissors—she could not suffer so fine 
a prey to escape her, On the 5th of May,1821, 
the pure and serene sky of Elysium became 
suddenly obscured by clouds, and the ruffled 
waters of Acheron, and the turbulent winds, 
announced the arrival of some extraordinary 
apparition. Every one hastened towards the 
coast, excited by one common feeling of inte- 


rest and curiosity. The silent and mournful 


skiff of Charon soon made its appearance; it 
drew near and deposited the shade of Napoleon 


| Rhee ; every one pressed forward 
to see him; Alexander, Cesar, and Frederic, 
were among the foremost; and they alone had 
the right of interrogating him. The customary 
salutations were soon followed by the most 
pressing inquiries. Alexander, who from the 
mountains of Macedonia had penetrated even 
into India, and had yet been able to return vic- 
torious, was astonished at the retreat of Mos- 
cow, and wished to be told what bad occasion- 
ed it. Cesar, who had died invincible, de- 
sired to be informed of the errors of Leipsic and 
Waterloo. Frederic, so great in his reverses, 
so guarded in his enterprises, requested an ex- 
planation of the prompt destruction of the mo- 
narchy, and of its glorious resurrection in 1813. 
Surrounded by this noble areopagus, he drew 
himself back for a moment and then began his 
narration.’ . 

We shall not at present enter into an ana- 
lysis of this important work, not having pe- 
rused attentively more than the first portion of 
it, in which General Jomini makes Napoleon 
relate all the particulars of his childhood and 
life up to his nomination to the command of 
the army m Italy. The conqueror who ac- 
quired two crowns; who created a new aris- 
tocracy, and recalled the old one; who had 
the genealogical tree of his family drawn out, 
and made careful researches respecting his 
ancestors, either misleads us, or deceives him- 
self respecting his real sentiments when he 
pronounces the following sentence :—‘ Every 
one knows already that I was born on the 
15th of August 1769, at Ajaccio in Corsica ; 
my parents were noble, a fortuitous circum- 
stance to which I attach no value, ‘“ A cap- 
tain who has rendered his country illustrious 
and raised up again, by his own merits, the 
throne of Charlemagne, stands in need of no 
ancestors.” ’ 

He manifests his hatred of liberty, by giv- 
ing the opprobrious epithet of mexeurs, (ring- 
leaders,) to those courageous merabers of the 
constitution, who brought about (he memora- 
ble sitting at the Tennis Court, (p. 13.) His 
thirst of despotism is apparent in the follow- 
ing assertion :— 

‘If I had been the minister of Louis XVI, 
the revolution would have terminated on the 
23rd June, 1789, I would at one and the same 
time have overthrown the enemies of the throne 
aud ceded to the nation what it deserved.’— 
P. 15. 

What it deserved! Finally, does he not, 
in spite of his wishes to the contrary, reveal 
his real selfishness of character, when he is 
narrating the events of the 13th Vendemiare, 
that day on which he debased the sectionaries 
whom he inwardly approved of, and saved 
the convention, from whom he expected a 
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* The Convention resolved to enforce the pass* 
ing of its decrees, and the sections resolved to 
employ foree to oblige it to dissolve itself. I 
took but htue interest in these debates, being 
much more occupied with foreign war than 
with interior policy. I] had no intention of 
playing a part in so delicate an affair, If the 
Austrians had not had one hundred and fifty 
thousand men at the gates of Strasbourg, and 
the Engiish forty vessels before Brest, 1 should, 
perhaps, have taken part with the sectionaries, 
but when a foreign war is on hand, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to unite himself 
with those who hold the helm. It was proposed 
to me to command, under Barras, the armed 
force against the Parisians. In my quality of 
general, I preferred being at the head of the 
troops, to throwing myself into the ranks of the 
sections where I had nothing to do.’ 


The extracts we have made will show the 
Style of the work; it appears to us to be 
written with elegance and conciseness, and 
Napoleon seems to be painted in his proper 
colours. General Jomini was accused of 
having been too sparing of dates in his 
preceding publications, but this reproach 
will not hold good with respect to his pre- 
sent work, for the dates of all the principal 
events are marked in the margin, and this is 
a much better plan than inserting them in 
the text, which interrupts the narrative, and 
sometimes renders it obscure. 





Historicul and Descriptive Accounts of the 
Theatres of London. By FE. W. Bray- 
LEY, F.S.A. With Views, Drawn and 
Engraved by the late Dantet Have ct. 

~4to. London, 1826. 

A.rnovcu bearing the above date on its ti- 

tle-page, this work is but very recently pub- 

lished, the dedication being dated June 9th 
of the present year. Mr. Brayley has very 
appropriately inscribed his volume to Mr. 

Mathews, as not only being one of the first 

actors of the day, but as being likewise at- 

taclied to every memorial connected with the 
history of the English stage. The conclusion 
of his dedication is so happily and ingenious- 

Jy turned, and the compliment paid to our 

eminent mime, contains such a lively enume- 

ration of his dramatic career, that we are 
tempted to transcribe it :— 
‘ May you, sir, in the joyous exhilaration of 

Youthful Days, long live to keep open your 

Theatrical Gallery at Ivy Cottage. May the 

velation of your Mail Coach Adventures, while 

visiting Country Cousins, be amply repaid by 
your London Gleanings, when on the Home 

Circuit ; and whether you take, in the Dili- 

gence, a Trip to Paris, or inthe Polly Packet, 

a Trip to America, may you find all in good 

humour in France, equally with All Well at 

Natchitoches. 1nshort, sir, to whatever region 

you go, even should you venture upon a Trip 

wn a Balloon, with Major Longbow, and with 
him (although in a Dream,) analyse the Ele- 
ments, or commune with the spirits of Fire, 

Earth, Air, and Water, may you always be en- 

abled to store your Memorandum Book with 

records of sovial Jnvitations, and every where 
find yourself perfectly At Home.’ 

The preface informs us, that the letter-press 
was originally intended to have been no more 
than a slight account of the subject of each 
plate, from memoranda put into the author’s 
hands by the publisher; but the materials 





increasing, the work assumed its present 
shape, comprising an historical sketch of each 


dramatic establishment, and a description of | 


its theatre. Speaking here of the attempt of 
the Puritans, in the reign of Charles I., to 
suppress stage representations, the author ob- 
serves, ‘how different was that age from the 
days of old, When Catholicism was in its full 
ascendancy and vigour, and its very priests 
and choristers were not unfrequently employ- 
ed in the performance of dramatic mysteries, 
both as an act of moral instruction and of re- 
ligious duty.” The inference we should draw 
from this is not exactly what the author would 
intend : for, in the first place, it does not fol- 
low, because sacred dramas may not be ob- 
jectionable, that others are equally proper ; 
and in the next place, we certainly are not 
disposed to commend either the kind of in- 
struction which the Catholic clergy of those 
days thus communicated, or the mode em- 
ployed for conveying it; for many of those 
mysteries were any thing but edifying, or, ra- 
ther, absolutely disgraceful,—compounded of 
such puerile mummery and vile blasphemy, 
that they appear to have been rather designed 
to turn religion into ridicule. No; if we 
must absolutely side with one of these par- 
ties, it would be with the Puritans, though 
only as a mere matter of taste. Much has 
been both said and written respecting the 
morality of the theatre; and the subject has 
generally been left where it was first taken up. 
That the drama is capable of being rendered 
a powerful ally of morality, as well as a re- 
fined and elegant amusement, is too obvious 
to require proof, for what is there in the mere 
form to hinder it? The question is, has the 
drama generally been favourable to good taste 
and good morals? If thelovers of the drama 
can conscientiously answer yes, it is well. 
We have, on a former occasion, expressed 
our own sentiments on the subject so fully 
and unreservedly, as to render it unnecessary 
for us to repeat them here*; besides, we are 
quite forgetting the work before us. 

This volume contains accounts of fourteen 
different theatres, including, in that number, 
the once celebrated and now quite forgotten 
Pantheon. We have often regretted that we 
have never been able to meet with any designs 
of this structure, as it originally stood, for we 
suspect, notwithstanding the praise bestowed 
upon it by Walpole, that its architectural 
merits have been greatly over-rated ; and we 
doubt whether it was at all superior in taste 
to the rotunda and saloon at Drury Lane. 
At least, the front, of which, with a few trifling 
alterations, the present one is a copy, had 
nothing of grandeur, and the sham pediment 
to the mean portico is as barbarous a solicism 
as ever was committed. James Wyatt was a 
fortunate and a fashionable architect; he 
erected a great many handsome private resi- 
dences, but we have yet to learn what proof 
he ever gave of superior taste—ofa talent ca- 
pable of creating the magnificent and grand. 
Mr. Hunt, in his Architettura Campestre, 
speaking of Wyatt, says, ‘ unfortunately the 
exigences of the times prevented the govern- 
ment from erecting any important public 
buildings whilst he was in office, or it is not 

* See Literary Chronicle, No. 30}, p. 121. 
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too much to say, we should have had from 
his hand monuments of classical as well as 
pointed architecture worthy of his country 
and of himself.’ Yet what was his design 
for Downing College? Let Mr. Hunt an- 
swer this question: we cannot at this mo- 
ment recal his precise words, but he depre- 
cated its execution as being utterly destitute 
of grandeur, originality, or taste. And could 
we behold the Pantheon in its original state, 
we should, inall probability, estimate its merits 
very differently from its contemporaries. The 
Pantheon was destroyed by fire in 1792, and 
soon afterwards rebuilt; but we are not in- 
formed who was the architect then employed. 
In 1802, it was fitted up as a theatre, but the 
speculation did not answer, and it is now lit- 
tle better than a mere shell, the interior being 
a complete ruin. The boxes, however, are 
still remaining, but if we may judge from the 
decorations still visible on them, this theatre 
did not display the most refined taste, the 
whole being a crowded mass of gaudy and 
trifling ornaments, more worthy of a Bartho- 
lomew Fair booth, than a place of amusement 
for people of fashion. 

In his accounts of the other houses, Mr. 
Brayley has given us much interesting infor- 
mation as to the successive transfers of thea- 
trical property, and the changes in the build- 
ings themselves, and has introduced much 
entertaining anecdote and biography; in- 
deed, he appears to have extended his re- 
searches very widely, and discovers a famili- 
arity with the subject we should hardly have 
expected, considering how different it is from 
those graver antiquarian pursuits to which he 
has hitherto applied himself, and that we 
have noticed him before as the able and in- 
telligent historian of Westminster Abbey. 
His present volume must prove acceptable 
not only to the lovers of the drama, but like- 
wise to the topographer, especially when we 
consider the vicissitudes to which theatrical 
establishments are liable, and the changes that 
so frequently occur in the buildings them- 
selves. The plates are well executed, cor- 
rectly drawn, and spiritedly tinted ; and al- 
though, of course, some of the subjects have 
little architectural beauty to recommend 
them, they are not without their value to those 
who may recognize in them familiar and fa- 
vourite acquaintance. 





Introduction to the Science of the Pulse, as 
Applied to the Practice of’ Medicine. By 
Juttus Rucco, M.D., &c. &e. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. pp. 805. London, 1827. 
Burgess and Co. . 

Ow casting our editorial glance on the title- 

page of this bulky brace of octavos, we were 

inclined to form a most erroneous opinion of 
their nature. We thought (as many of our 
readers will probably think, from its title and 
bulk) that the work must doubtless contain 

a ponderous and valuable mass of medical 

science. We were, however, completely in 

error in our conclusions ; from not making 2 

due distinction, secundum artem, between 4 

‘knowledge of the pulse’ and an ‘introduc- 

tion’ to that knowledge. Making this cor- 

rection in our dull comprehension, and turn- 
ing over a few pages of Doctor Rucco’s pre- 








face and table of contents, we soon found 
ourselves on very different ground. So far 
from the subject producing a degree of lassi- 
tude or languor in our vascular system, or 
producing in us what he terms a ‘ weak 
morbose pulse,’ the amusing talent and 
bonhommie of the author has produced two 
goodly volumes, containing almost every 
variety of subject matter, without any of that 
leaden weight which scheolmen call pure 
science. 

Thus, for example, Dr. Rucco, knowing the 
insatiable curiosity of mankind to become ac- 
quainted with all the ‘ highways and byways’ 
by which celebrated individuals attain eleva- 
tion among their fellows, modestly yet kindly 
commences his preface as follows :— 

‘To know in what marner the author has 
been enabled to produce the present work, and 
to learn the favourable circumstances under 
which it originated, may prove neither devoid 
of instruction nor amusement to the reader; 
who, whilst he acquires on the one Rand some 
information by perusing the account, therein 
given, of the means avhich have contributed to 
its production, may, ou the other, receive some 
gratification by observing the path which the 
author has traced. out for himself amid all the 
difficulties and lacuna peculiar to the science 
of the pulse.’ 

This quotation alone would suffice to prove 
that Dr. Rucco has arrived at that enviable 
stage of medical knowledge and author-craft, 
which enables him to anticipate the wishes of 
his readers, and give them gratuitous advice 
(except the price of these volumes) how to 
steer clear of those shoals and pit-falls to 
which every student is more or less liable. 

In pursuing what may be termed, after the 
celebrated [lumboldt, his Personal Narrative, 
Dr. Rucco observes :— 

‘ Although young, the author had at this pe- 
riod (1804) a considerable number of pupils at- 
tending his private lectures upon medicine, 
besides other students at the hospital of St. Gia- 
como at Naples, where he then exercised the 
functions of Regius Professor of Pathology,’ 

And further— 

‘ Amongst other propitious circumstances 
from which he derived fresh materials, thereby 
contributing to the improvement of his treatise, 
must be considered that of having received, 
while at Paris, from the Neapolitan government 
(by another royal decree of December 22nd, 
1812,) the honourable commission of investi- 
gating the institutions, laws, internal regula- 
tions, and medical economy of the hospitals, 
poor-houses, and prisons of that capital. The 
Official despatch of Count Zurlo, then minister 
of the interior, a nobleman equally eminent for 
literary attainments and political sagacity [ecce 
sig.) expressly required the author to notice, 
particularly in his report, all the modifications 
and interesting circumstances connected with 
the rise and progress of those establishments.’ 

Now, although an ancient radical philoso- 
pher had the bad manners, on one occasion, 
to say, there was ‘ no royal road to geometry,’ 
Dr. Rucco shows, with singular modesty and 
address, that the world would, in all proba- 

lity, never have had the present opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with its own 
pulse, through the medium of his eight hun- 
red pages, but for regal patronage. We should 
Say, therefore, (in spite of the sneers of the 
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Lancet) that there really is such a thing as a 
‘ royal road’ to medicine, though not to geo. 
metry ; and as a proof of our opinion, as 
well as the good sense and judgment of Dr. 
Rucco, he has very properly dedicated his 
treatise to Sir H. Halford, the king's physi- 
cian and president of the Royal College. 
But as we are no great judges of dedications, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself 
for that specimen of composition, while we 
endeavour to do justice to the author in other 
respects. He further observes :— 

‘ That although convinced of the absurd 
practice of physicians in general, of examining 
the pulse in merely a formal manner, or attend- 
ing solely to the general ideas of sphygmica, a 
science through which nature speaks to the 
physician by means of its organ the pulse, yet 
it was at first far from the author’s intention to 
publish the results of his observations and re- 
searches on the pulse; but he afterwards con- 
sidered that, without estimating too highly the 
services bis work might render to sphygmica, 
he might incur the charge of indolence or of cul- 
pable indifference, by exclusively confining its 
advantages to himself, and by allowing the sug- 
gestions of diffidence to interfere with the inte- 
rests of his numerous pupils, already anxious for 
instruction in the principles of sphygmica.’ 

What devotion and disinterestedness in 
the cause of science! What would not the 
students in our medical schools in the Bo- 
rough give for a course of sphygmical lec- 
tures; could our author be prevailed on to 
issue a prospectus! But to proceed—(for 
we can scarcely proceed too far in bringing 
forth diffidence and modesty from obscurity) 
—the author, after illuminating the Neapo- 
litan and Parisian youths with sphygmical 
science, says—‘ That an idea suggested itself, 
of extending his knowledge of practical me- 
dicine,’ [qu. was this his first idea of the 
kind’] by examining, under every aspect, the 
different diseases incidental to the human 
body in various climates ; an idea, which, 
singular as it may appear, finally determined 
him to sail for the United States towards the 
close of the year 1815; thus incurring all 
the disadvantages of a voluntary exile rather 
than resist the impulse of a laudabie wish to 


benefit science, or frustrate the hope of ren- | 


dering himself one day useful to the human 
race.’ This is, indeed, pure philanthropy, 
and so far as we remember, only to be para- 
lelled by the devotion of our countryman 
I{oward, in the investigation of the source of 
the plague and prison fevers ! 

Arrived in America, it is not likely such 
an acute observer as Dr. Rucco should ne- 
glect the ‘pretty considerable’ opportunities 
which that favourite element for fever and 
freedom presented for pursuing his favourite 
science. of sphygmica. The author accord- 
ingly tells us, ‘that he interrogated nature, 
by observing the diseases indigenous to North 
America,’ [though he forgets to point them 
out] and was thereby enabled to discover— 
‘that the vast quantity of small animals, 
plants, &c. &c. [meaning, we suppose, men 
and women] in a state of decomposition, is 
frequently the cause of putrid and malignant 
fevers, and not rarely of the yellow fever 
itself, which usually predominates in the 
summer season, in consequence of the con- 
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currence of these obviously pernicious and 
powerful causes.” He next expresses, in 
good set terms, his gratitude esteem to 
his worthy Philadelphian friends, for giving 
him ‘a practice sufficiently extensive to in- 
sure him the opportunity of studying, by the 
bed-side of the patient, the genius, form, and 
character of the diseases most common to 
America; an advantage the more valuable, 
when we consider to what a degree the old 
prejudice predominates in the United States, 
of regarding every stranger with a suspicious 
reserve !’ This relaxation of the ‘ old pre- 
judice’ of the sturdy republicans in favour 
of Dr. Rucco, speaks a volume in his favour ; 
though by some chance or other he has been 
induced to extend it to two volumes; no 
doubt with the view of giving us the follow- 
ing piece of valuable information :— 

‘That as soon as he found himself suffi- 
ciently introduced into medical practice, by 
the success which crowned the efforts of bis 
zeal, he resumed his favourite sphygmical re- 
searches ; recalling to memory the results of 
his observations, and reading with serious at- 
tention his [own] work on the pulse, a wort 
which he may be said to have improved by great 
additions during his residence at Paris.’ 


We wish sincerely that all our English 
medical writers could thus read and re-read 
their own earlier productions with equal sa- 
tisfaction! But let that pass; while we 
show ‘the vigorous pulsation of the profound 
author, who states, that— 

‘While thus prosecuting his researches, he 
did not neglect to compare in his mind the 
nomogenous pulses of the natives of France and 
Italy, with those of Americans afflicted with 
similar disorders; so that he was enabled to 
discern and appreciate the variations, modifica- 
tions, and differences, which, under like cir- 
cumstances, are produced upon the pulse, dy 
the sole action of the different climates, intiu- 
encing in warious ways the pbysical constitu- 
tion of man.’ 

Though the process by which the doetar 
arrives at such perfection of touch, as to en- 
able him to distinguish a Frenchman from 
an American, merely by feeling his pulse, ts 
altogether beyond our capacity, yet we can- 
not doubt the doctor’s assertion. On the 
contrary, we would strongly recommend 
him, as first physician to our friend the Dey 
of Algiers, to assist his highness in distin- 
guishing by a touch the various European 
captives when brought in prisoners by his 
Corsair cruizers. 

But we must hasten to a close of our re- 
view, though fully aware that we cannot pos- 
sibly do justice to so elaborate a work in our 
miscellaneous columns. We have as yet 
only given extracts from the author's preface, 
with the view of merely showing his philan- 
thropy and diffidence in his own labours. 
To give even an abridgment of those labours 
would be impossible. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves by giving a few of the nu- 
merous heads of chapters and sections into 
which this profound work is divided; leav- 
ing the medical reader to search diligently 
the mine of information from the work itself. 
The second volume treats of what the author 
calls a morbose pulse, under eleven different 
heads of great, small, hard, soft, strong, weak, 
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quick, slow, frequent, rare, equal, morbose 
pulses. Next, he treats of capital, nasal, 
gutteral, pectoral; of stomachal, intestinal, 
hemorrhoidal, hepatic, cum multis aliis, intel- 
lizible, of course, only to the initiated medi- 
cai reader.—To be serious—we think the re- 
spective printers and booksellers will feel 
under much greater obligations to the author 
for his present voluminous work, than the 
medical profession for the sphygmical science 
it contains. Independent of the great mass 
of rubbish which the work offers, the me- 
dical doctrines of the learned author are only 


such as could have been tolerated a century 
back in England. 


ee 





Lhe Traveller's Oracle ; or, Mavims for Lo- 
comotion: containing Precepts for Promot- 
wg the Pleasures and Hints for Preserving 
the Health of Travellers. By Witit1aM 
Kitcurner, M.D. 2 vols.12mo. Lon- 
don, 1827. Colburn. 

Poor-Doctor Kitchiner is dead; all his ‘ pre- 

cepts’ were imsufticient to extend his days to 

the number which commonly make up the 
life of man. All his ‘receipts’ to preserve 
the health and to prolong the existence of 
human kind, were unequal to keep the grim 
tyrant, whose worst enemy he professed to 
be, from passing the threshhold of his own 
door, and calling him from those pleasures 
and those enjoyments, to increase and to add 
to which was tlre avowed study of his every 
hour. Death found him in the very midst of 
all that contributed to make an earthly life 
happy, summoned him without a single warn- 
ing, and bore him to that other world where 
all his labours in this were vain as those of 
tlie visionary who built on the sea shore his 
pyramid of sand, which the coming wave was 
to wash for ever away. We pursue this sub- 
ject no farther, but turn to the volume, or, 
rather, volumes ; for, with the help of large 
type and extensive margin, the posthumous 
work of the doctor is made to consist of two 
volumes, cach of which contain nearly four 
hundred pages of letter-press, and here we 
have our old and sometimes agreeable ac- 
quaintance in his own true dress, and with 
his own true bearing. His impress is plainly 
upon it. The book is Doctor Kitchiner’s 
from beginning to end; from his first com- 
parison of a poet’s bald pate to a new laid 
egg, to his last puffof Mr. Quaife’s Coach 

Directory, containing eighteen thousand fares. 

We do not, therefore, think the publishers 

need be apprehensive of the malediction of 

lraving added to, nor do they appear to have 
been at all in dread of its being uttered 
against them, for having taken from the poor 
coctor’s last publieation in this world in 
which he published so much. We quote a 
passage from the opening of the volume, be- 
cause we have read it with much pleasure 
ourselves; ‘the comment we leave to our 
readers : 
‘From innumerable causes which are beyond 
human control, there is, in fact, no condition 
that is not subject to premature and sudden 
deaih, even in the very vigour of life, and un- 
der the vigilant exercise of every prudential 
mcasure. 
“* Jeav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
Aii but the page pwescribed, their present state.” 








*«¢ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
there is but one step between thee and death!” 
—nay, not so much ; for the strength whereby 
the step must be taken, may fail before it is fi- 
nished; a little change of weather—a small 
cold—a disappointment in diet, will derange 
your health; and a fall,—a bruise,—a tile 
from a house,—the throwing of a stone,—tlie 
trip of a foot,—the scratch of a nail,—the 
wreuching off a bit of skin, the over-cutting of 
a corn, may destroy your life ;—such trifling 
accidents have often done as sure execution, as 
war, pestilence, and famine. 

‘Sickness and death are always within a 
moment’s march of us, ready at God’s com- 
mand to strike the blow. ‘ Boast not thyself 
of to morrow, for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth ;”’ therefore, so arrange all 
your affairs, that when sickness and sorrow 
come, you may have nothing to do in this 
world, but to—compose your soul for that 
which is to come.’ 

Immediately following this pleasing intro- 
duction, are some judicious observations on 
the use and abuse of the sabbath, which are 
concluded by the following passage: — 
‘Christianity will stand or fall, as this day is 
neglected or observed ;’ a prophecy in the 
spirit of which we cordially concur. The 
author then enters upon his advice to travel- 
lers, and as all who are acquainted with his 
works will be aware, blends a great deal of 
what is sound, rational, and useful, with 
much that is ridiculous, or, at best, eccentric. 
He teaches people how to ride, to walk, to 
eat, to drink, to sleep, what shoes to wear, 
what appearance to make, how to pack a 
box, how-to bolt a door, how to seal a letter, 
how to make a bed, how to choose an inn, 
how to cure stale beer, how to walk up and 
down hills, what knife to use, how to take 
notes, in short, how to do every thing that a 
man ought to do when he travels, whether 
that traveller be on foot, on horseback, ina 
carriage, in a cart, or on cowback, for this 
latter mode is illustrated and explained by 
the usage of a sage, who made his journey 
after this manner, and lived upon the milk 
which his steed yielded him. It will be rea- 
dily supposed that these advices are full of 
useful matter, and so in truth theyare. It 
will be as readily imagined that they abound 
in trifling and absurdity, and so they unques- 
tionably do; still the hook is one which no 
traveller, whether he be so by profession or 
circumstance, should be without, for many 
most beneficial maxinis may be gleaned from 
it. But it is time to let the doctor’s language 
and instruction speak for themselves; we, 
therefore, extract the following passages from 
the chapter entitled Travelling in Foreign 
Countries :— 

‘Those who travel to foreign countries, ought 


to be remarkably cautious in the choice of a- 


companion for a long journey; if the person 
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‘ Instead of finding fault with the customs of 
a place, and telling the people that the English 
ones are a thousand times better, (as my coun- 
trymen are very apt to do,) commend their ta- 
ble, their dress, their houses, aid their manners, 
a little more, it may be, than you really think 
they deserve; this degree of complaisance is 
neither criminal nor abject; it is but a small 
price to pay for the good-will and affection of 
the people you converse with. As the genera- 
lity of people are weak enough to be pleased 
with these little things, those who refuse to 
please them so cheaply, are weaker than they. 

‘Listen patiently, and without offering the 
least contradiction, to the religious and politi- 
cal opinions which are occasionally started in 
conversation, however different they may be 
fiom your own.’ 

‘Tie common people, in every country, un- 
derstand only their native tongue; and as a 
traveller must necessarily make use of them as 
landlords, postilions, tradesmen, &c.. you may 
easily imagine, that a traveller will be liable to 
numberless insults and impositions if he is ig- 
noraut of their language; on the contrary, his 
knowledge of it will immediately conciliate 
their esteem, aud create a respect which may 
often be advantageous to Lim, especially if his 
deportment be familiar and good-natured 5 for 
these people, when they find a traveller willing 
to divest himself of (what they may suppose) 
his dignity, and place himself on a level with 
them, partaking of their amusements, and im- 
parting his superfluous conveniences to them, 
they will be ready to do every thing in their 
power to serve him—by a contrary conduct, his 
life itself may be endangered. 

‘Hold no disputative discourse, either on re- 
ligion, politics, or ‘your own particular affairs.’ 

All this advice is followed up by much 
more of the same kind, and although full of 
common-place observations, they are often 
so common-place as to escape our notice, 
unless reminded of them by some such me- 
thod as that to which we now refer. We do 
not think it will answer any purpose to enter 
farther into this subject; the book is not 
formed for criticism. We will, therefore, 
content ourselves with giving, from the title- 
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) pages of the two volumes, the contents of 
‘each, and our readers may, if they think pro- 


per, possess themselves of the last record we 
shall ever receive of Dr. Kitchiner’s whimsi- 
calities, blended, as they always have been, 
with much good senseand much useful advice : 

‘Pait the first—comprises estimates of the 
expenses of travelling on foot—on horseback— 
in stages—in post-chaises—and in private car- 


fre <aperseeny seven songs, for one, two, and 


three voices, composed by William Kitchiner, 
M. D., author of the Cook’s Oracle—The Arto! 
Invigorating Life, Xe.’ 

‘ Part the second—comprises the horse and car- 
| riage keeper's oracle—rules for purchasing and 
keeping of jobbing horses and carriages—estl- 
mates of expenses occasioned thereby, and an 
easy plan for ascertaining every hackney-coach 


proposed have not exactly the same turn of fare, by John Jervis, an old coachmen; the 


mind, the same interest to pursue ; and if he be 
not a good-natured, active, and inquisitive 
man, he will be an intolerable burden. 

‘In every part of the world, there are some 
idle countrymen of every traveller; the society 
of such gents he must carefully avoid. 

‘To travel with propriety, one ought not only 
to speak the language, but studiously to adopt 
the manners, habits, and customs of the coun- 
try one is in. 


| whole revised by William Kitchiner, M-D., &¢- 
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| The Religion of Christ is the Religion of Na- 
ture. Written in the Condemned Cells of 
' Newgate. By Jorncen Joncenson, late 
| Governor of Iceland. 8vo. pp. 411. Lon- 
| don,1827. Capes. 
| 


Tux title of this volume indicates so much 


inaccuracy of expression or so much confu- 
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sion of thought, that our first impulse on 
reading it was to throw the book aside, as 
unworthy of our attention, or of the notice of 
our readers; but a book on theology, bya 
governor of Iceland, written within the walls 
of Newgate, is a rare phenomenon; and the 
singularity of the thing moved us to try whe- 
ther the manner in which the subject was 
handled, would confirm or remove the unfa- 
vourable impression which its title had made 
upon our minds. Of every production which 
comes under our notice, we always speak 
with impartiality and candour; and, where 
the intention is manifestly good, we are al- 
ways disposed to treat the defects of a per- 
formance with considerable leniency: but we 
must protest against such crude and indigest- 
ed reveries as this volume contains, and we 
solemnly denounce it as unworthy of the grave 
and important subject upon which it bears. 
The author is manifestly little habituated to 
close reasoning, or patient investigation ; 
much allowance must undoubtedly be made 
for a foreigner, who attempts to present his 
thoughts to us in a language to which he has 
not long been familiar; but what are we to 
think of a writer who thus expresses him- 
self? 

‘No religion on earth, except the Christian, 
establishes the link of the chain which must 
necessarily exist between the Creator and the 
intelligent creature. After consulting history, 
chronology, the laws of mechanism! and the 
laws of nature, as unfolded by observation and 
experience, he discovered that the events men- 
tioned in the Bible must have happened nearly 
at the time mentioned, and precisely after the 
manner described. At length his mind was sa- 
tisfied that God had made “ our yoke easy and 
our burden light.” ’ 

A very comfortable and consolatory con- 
clusion, assuredly ; but we should like to see 
by what new rules of dialectics this acute lo- 
gician has been able to collect it from his 
premises. 

But it is not only by perplexity of thought 
that our author is distinguished : he bounds 
with amazing rapidity from one subject to 
another, with which it has no conceivable 
connection ; in one page he speaks of the 
excellency of the Christian revelation, in the 
next, we find him among the planets ; then 
he is off in a tangent to an attack upon 
atheism, next to primary and secondary qua- 
lities, the steam-engine, phrenology, and me- 
teoric stones! Throughout the whole work, 
we are presented with facts, which serve for 
the basis of no theory, with sterile proposi- 
tions, which generate no conclusions, and with 
vain declamation, which obscures the subject 
and bewilders the reader: by the assistance 
of a few insipid truisms, which are thrown 
into all the possible combinations, the writer 
has contrived to swell the volume to its pre- 
sent magnitude. We would not be under- 
Stood to condemn, as superfluous, a new at- 
tempt to illustrate or enforce the evidences of 
our most holy faith : we know very well that, 
from time to time, clever men will write able 
works upon this important subject, and mul- 
utudes will be found to read them; but inju- 
dicious writers, who inconsiderately assail 
the enemies of our religion, are dangerous 
auxiliaries, and have often, by their weakness 
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or their folly, done a positive injury to the 
cause they intended to serve. We can rea- 
dily believe that the composition of the vo- 
lume before us has lightened the affliction and 
soothed the solitary hours of its author; but 
we are very sure that is all the good it is ever 
likely to do, and with these feelings we take 
our leave of the work, 





CUNNINGHAM’S TWO YEARS IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 
(Concluded from p. 468.) 

We had almost abandoned the design of 
further noticing Mr. Cunningham's sketches, 
for the work is of such a nature as to be ne- 
cessary to all who are desirous of information 
respecting the state of society in that rising 
colony, its topogfaphy, natural history, or the 
advantages it holds forth to emigrants in pre- 
ference to other places. But for the sake of 
our general readers, we will turn a second 
time to the work, and extract a few of its 
facts and anecdotes. 

Referring to minerals, Mr. C, speaks of the 
supply of coal as inexhaustible, which is ge- 
nerally, however, small and dusty, though 
it burns well :— 

‘It is either found, or indications of its ex- 
istence are observed, in a direct coast line of 
one hundred and twenty miles, extending from 
Port Stephen’s to Botany Bay, and interiorly 
for about a hundred miles along Hunter’s River; 
up some of the branches of which fields of coal 
have been traced, several thick and easily- 
worked beds being found full ninety miles 
from the sea.’ 

Freestone.—=* Our freestone is of a grayish, 
sometimes approaching to a reddish, hue, and 
is usually soft when first quarried, but gradu- 
ally hardens on exposure. It abounds almost 


to the pound sterling. Our currency lads and 
lasses are a fine interesting race, and do ho- 
nour to the country whence they originated. 
The name.is a sufficient passport to esteem 
with all the well-informed and right-feeliag 
portion of our population; but it is most 
laughable to see the capers some of our drunken 
old sterling madonnas will occasionally cut 
over their currency adversaries in a quarrel. It 
is then, “ You saucy baggage, how dare you 
set up your currency crest at me? I am ster- 
ling, and that ll let you know!” They grow 
up tall and slender, like the Americans, and 
are generally remarkable for that Gothic pecu- 
liarity of fair hair and blue eyes which has 
been noticed by other writers. Their complex- 
ions, when young, are of a reddish sallow, and 
they are for the most part easily distinguishable 
—even in more advanced years—from those 
born in England. Cherry cheeks are not ac- 
companiments of our climate, any more than 
that of America, where a blooming complexion 
will speedily draw upon you the observation, 
“‘ You are from the old country, I see!” 

‘ The currency youths are warmly attached 
to their country, which they deem unsarpass- 
able, and few ever visit England without hul- 
ing the day of their return as the most delight- 
ful in their lives; while almost every thiog in 
the parent-land sinks in relative value with 
similar objects at home. 

‘ A young Australian, on being once asked 
his opinion of a splendid shop on Ludgate Hill, 
replied, in a disappointed tone, “ It is not equal 
to big Cooper’s,” (a store-shop in Sydney,) 
while Mrs. Rickards’ Fashionable Repository is 
believed to be unrivalled, even in Bond Street. 
Some of them, also, contrive to find out that 
the English cows give less milk and butter than 
the Australian, and that the choicest Newmar- 
ket racers possess less beauty and swiftness 
than Junius, Modus, Currency Lass, and others 


every where among us, and to it we are in- | of Australian turf pedigree; —nay, even a younz 


debted for many beautiful buildings, while 
grindstones have been manufactured from it on 
a considerable scale both for home use and ex- 
portation, and dripstones also, though with less 
success. The first cargo of grindstones ever 
shipped was, unfortunately for the credit of 
the colony, compounded unwittingly of our 
most porous friable stone. They were sent to 
the Isle of France, and deposited in the yard of 
one of our merchants there to be disposed of, 
whose astonishment may be readily imagined, 
on one of his trusty slaves bursting into his 
dining-room one afternoon, (when he was bu- 
sied in regaling a party of friends) wringing 
his hands in alarm, and vociferating, ** Massa, 
massa, oh my gad, grinetone all ran away,” 
which turned out to be literally the case,——a 
heavy tropical shower which was then falling 
had washed them down, and was actually 
floating them out of the yard!’ 

Pipe.—* No country in the world possesses 
finer pipe or potter’s clay than this ;—those 
who have been brought up in the Staffordshire 
potteries declaring it to be greatly superior to 
the English samples. The very vicinity of 


toward Paramatta show it no less pure. I 
know not but it might be profitable as an ex. 
port to England for potteries near the coast.’ 
Currency and Sterling.—* Our coltonial-born 
brethren are best known here by the name of 
Currency, in contradistinction to Sterling, or 
those born in the mother-country. The name 
was originally given by a facetious paymaster | 
of the seventy-third regiment quartered here,— | 


girl, when asked how she would like to go to 
England, replied with great naiveté, “ [ suould 
be afraid to go, from the number of thieves 
there,” doubtless conceiving England to bea 
downright hive of such, that threw off its an- 
nual swarms to people the wilds of this colony 
Nay, the very miserable-looking trees that cast 
their annual coats of bark, and present to thr 
eye of a raw European the appearance of being 
actually dead, [ have heard praised as objects 
of incomparable beauty! and [ myself, so pow- 
erful is habit, begin to look upon them pleasu- 
rably. Our ideas of beauty are, in truth, less 
referable to a natural than an artificial stand- 
ard, varying in every country according to 
what the eye has been habituated to, and fa- 
shion prescribes.’ 

Honesty among the Sydney Shopkeepers. 
—‘In crowded London, where public affairs 
engross nearly the whole public attention, 2 
shopkeeper may cheat a stranger without his 
reputation or trade being much injured there>y ; 
but én the circumscribed community of Syduey, 
where every individual is known, the com- 
plaints of a stranger regarding any imposition 
practised upon him would be multiplied from 
mouth to mouth, and the custom and credit ot 
the shopkeeper seriously injured. It may ap- 
pear strange, too, when I say that you mi) 





place as implicit confidence in the generality 
of the portion of traders who have been convic's 
as in those who come out free. An emancipist 
trader is aware that as he has been known for- 
merly to be a rogne, his conduct will bé more 
narrowly watched than that of *.e man whe 


the pound currency being at that time inferior | has heretofore kept up a reputation for integrity, 
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and that every faur pas he commits will be 
more strictly scrutinized than those of his neigh- 
bours; because, while the offence of the latter 
may possibly be slurred over, under the name 
of a mistake, his will, to a certainty, be pointed 
out as a sample of the old leaven manifesting 
itself again previous to some grander develop- 
ment. Even ridicule, which no man can rea- 
dily stand up against, has no small share in 
producing this superior carefulness, When 
the emancipist cheat passes along the street, he 
feels that the fingers of all the free unconvicted 
population will be secretly wagging at him 
with “See, see ! there goes the fellow who has 
been so long humbugging us with his sham 
honesty; I always said he would turn to his 
old trade again ;” while he knows that none 
would rejoice at, or propagate and magnify, his 
backsliding more than his old pals, partaking 
so fully as they do of that base principle which 
exists in the great body of mankind, namely 
malignant envy of any one who rises above 
his former level.’ 

Having alluded to the mode of examining 
the country for suitable grants of land, Mr. 
C. continues to observe, 

‘The settlers are generally hospitably dis- 
posed, and in these jaunts you are always wel- 
come to such fare and such accommodation as 
they have it in their power to give. A tinder- 
bex or powder-flask conjures up a fire when 
you bivouac in the forest; while a few slips of 
bark, peeled from a tree, shelter you from the 
cold and wet; and with a good fire at your 
feet, and a tin of hot tea before retiring to rest, 
you may sleep comfortably enough. Your mus- 
kets will furnish you with birds of various 
kinds ; and with a brace of good greyhounds 
you will never lack kangaroos and emus; so 
that your bush-fare is a true sportsman’s feast. 
You meet with some adveutures probably both 


to astonish and alarm you, but these mostly ! 


end in your amusement. If you should hear a 
coach-whip crack bebind, you may instinctive- 
ly start aside to let the mail pass; but quickly 
find it is only our native coachman with his 
spread-out fan-tail and perked-up crest, whis- 
tling and cracking out his whiplike notes as he 
Lops sprucely from branch to branch. Neither 
must you be astonished on hearing the razor- 
grinder ply his vocation in the very depths of 
our solitudes; for here he isa flying instead 
of a walking animal, and consequently can 
very readily shift his station. On seating 
yourself comfortably by the fire of one of our 
backwoodsmen, your attention may probably 
be arrested by a heavy foot tread approaching 
the door, followed by a heavier souse of a load 
tossed down at the entrance ; and pricking up 
your ear at the observation of ‘Good Lord? 
what a whapper! where did you meet with 
that old fellow ?” you hear a gruff grumbling 
voice reply, ** Why I had a tightish job on't 
wi’ the ould boy; he took a good many thumps 
on the head before I could do for’un.” Con- 
founded at the meaning of this conversation, 
you bend your eyes with anxious gaze toward 
the door, which slowly opening, a desperate- 
looking ruffian, habited in a buge hairy cap 
and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket, dappled 
thickly with blood, stalks solemnly across the 
oor casting a grunting sort of recognition to 
each person around, and while teasing out the 
tobacco-leaf to charge his pipe, relates with the 
most cool villanous indifference that he has 
been fortunate enough to kill an old man as he 
came along, whose bind quarters he had just 
brought wjth him to make steaks of for supper! 
endiig his horrible recital with a significant 


glance at you, while drawling out through his 
husky throat, “It will be a treat to the gem- 
man, as he is a new-comer!” You begin to 
fancy you have got into aden of cannibals, 
and that you are doomed to join in their horri- 
ble repast, or, perhaps, be broiled yourself, in 
event of refusal! To your great relief, how- 
ever, the ‘fold man” turns out to possess the 
appendage of a tail, and is, in fact no other than 
one of our old acquaintances, the kanguroos !’ 


The Memorial. By Tuomas Maupe, Esa, 
A.B., Oxon. London, Hatchard and Son; 
Edinburgh, Blackwood. 1827. 

Turs Memorial, which consists of seventeen 
Spencerian stanzas, is a retrospect of life, 
mingled with allusions to illustrious sons of 
song, and the spots of earth hallowed either 
by their residence or their strains. Mr. 
Maude has thrice been before us, and each time 
we have awarded him that praise which his 
poetical ability and highly polished mind have 
justly claimed of us ; on the present occasion, 
we can but reiterate our pleasure, added to 
the wish that his Memorial were longer. 
The Spencerian stanza requires considerable 
facility of versification and excellent judgment 
in its formation; it combines many requi- 
sites, and we have known several bards, 
who, in the heroic and other metres, have 
felt themselves at home, completely fail 
when attempting this; Mr. Maude appears, 
in a good degree, to have conquered 
this obstacle, and his effusions are distin- 
guished for a fine firmness of expression, a 
classical polish, and pleasing and sweet 
thought. From so brief a poem we cannot 
extract much ; we, however, give his invoca- 
tion to Scotland, in whieh is introduced the 
reminiscence of a friend :— 

‘ Hail, Albyn'—In youth’s visionary prime 
Thy wild romance my kindling fancy caught. 
Buccleuch and Branksome thrilled in Border 

rhyme, 
Coila and Fingal new enchantment brought ; 


And o’er thy mountains roamed my truant 
thought, 

Where the clouds toward the storm-swept 
islets tend. 

E’en thy dark pine and pale blue weed were 
wrought 

In Fancy’s colouring ;while with thee I 
blend 





friend. 

‘He was a son of thine; remembering thee, 
His eye how fired! how eloquent his tongue! 
Yet mid the rushing of his native Dee 
He perished in his bloom——alas, so young. 
And to his fate my sorrowing harp was 

strung ; 
For never did the wild inguifing wave 
Snatch from incautious youth’s promiscuous 
throng 
A nobler heait—enlightened, generous, brave! 
Swept, with how many hopes, to that insatiate 
grave. 
‘When “twixt our souls this high communion 
grew, 
@ur school-boy steps traced the slow-winding 
Wear ; 
The unclouded dawn of joyous life was new, 
And verdant all—that now to me is sere. 
Woman was then a mystery—yet how dear! 
A mine of glowing wonders unexplored ; 
And things, whose hues in each succeeding 





year 





The image and the voice of my youth’s earliest | 
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Have worn more dim and dead, were then 
adored 
With that first love which scathes the spirit 
from which "tis poured. 

‘ But he—whose fate I wept with selfish grief— 
The hues of life were never blank to him. 
No tint of red was on his spring-like leaf, 
On his unwrinkled brow no shadow dim. 
Life’s cup he took, and from the sparkling 

brim 

Drew the brfef draught allotted to his fate ; 

Then (his existence broken as a dream) 

Entered, unbent, on his immortal state, 

Ere yet of lagging years he had endured the 
weight. 

‘Peace to his gentle shade! Together we, 
*Venturous, essayed to wake the magic string, 
And, led by Hellas’ star of poésy, 

To trace Castalia to its sacred spring. 

Then flashed the thought of high imagining ; 

And = my heart and brain was breathed a 

re, 

That is not now all smothered while I fling 

My hand o’er the yet-unforsaken lyre— 

The enchanted hope that fans the fever of de- 
sire.’ 

We rn oe trust that Mr. Maude will 
yet consult his high ability and his fame, and 
give to the world a volume replete, (as we 
are assured it will be,) with the flowers and 
bloom of true poetic genius. 





HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 

(Continued from page 547.) 
Tnx first part of the first volume contains a 
severe but impartial judgment upon the im- 
perial policy and character of Napoleon, that 
despot, unfortunately but too clever, the 
scourge of his country, the corrupter of an 
army of citizens, who, after having given li- 
berty to France, subjected both that country 
and most others to the yoke of the greatest 
captain, but at the same time the most am- 
bitious man, of modern times. After his 
eloquent but rather flattering picture of the 
French phalanxes, General Foy turns his at- 
tention towards England. The scene now 
changes entirely ; it is no longer through the 
prism of enthusiasm and self-love that the 
writer sees, studies, and describes British 
politics, and the spirit, qualities, and defects 
of British troops. 

‘The English, taken separately, manifest 
private virtues, right inclinations, and a correct 
judgment. Considered as a nation, the lower 
classes are brutal, the higher ones proud, fond 
of money, and deep calculators. They have no 
rivals for their skill and courage in braving the 
perils of the ocean. Revolutions have procured 
them their liberty, their liberty has procured 
them riches, but riches have not enervated their 
courage. Scarcely breathing freely but in an 
open space—cruel in their diversions, passion- 
ately fond of violent exercises, they have pre- 
served beneath a corrupted sociability, the 
tastes, games, and customs which their barba- 
rous ancestors had in the forests. Their rest- 
less dispositions and their love of travelling fits 
them for the wandering life of warriors, aD 
they possess one quality which is inestimable 
in the field of battle, that of preserving their 
calmness when angry.’—Vol. I. p. 206. _ 

This portrait, though very severe, 1S not 


| wanting in truth, But is it possible that @ 


military man, who had fought at Corunna, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo, would say, without 





any softening down, that ‘ the English sol- 
dier is stupid and intemperate—that his soul 
is vigorous, merely because his father and his 
chieftains have incessantly repeated to him 
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great exertion than for following up the re- | 


sults of it, it is of them that it has been said, 
‘they were brave on such a day.’ 
The invasion of Portugal, by the French 


that all the children of old England, drunk | army, was Napoleon’s first act y meen the 


with porter and satiated with roast beef, are | independence of the Peninsula. 


ery soon 


individually worth at least three ofthe pigmy | the fortresses which defended the entrance 


beings who vegetate upon the continent of 
Europe ... that he has neither animation nor 
enthusiasm ...that his courage, more physical 
than moral, wants keeping up by strong ex 

citement...that he is but little susceptible of 
shame... and, finally, that when he retreats, 
it is by dint of blows with a stick, not by 
words, that he is brought back to the com- 
bat.’ .... All this is a contradiction of what 
the general advances in another part of his 
work, viz. that the English officer speaks but 
rarely to hissoldiers. There is also ignorance 
or exaggeration as well as an evident partiality 
in several comparisons, otherwise well-writ- 
ten, concerning the character of the French 
and English soldier, and of the life which 
each leads in the camp. 


General Foy has pursued the same plan 
with respect to Spain and Portugal as he has 
with France and England; his second vo- 
lume is devoted to an exposition of the forces 
and political state. of the two first-named 
countries. He exhibits to us with much ad- 
dress, these superstitious yet brave, and indo- 
lent yet proud nations, who, aroused from 
their lethargy by the clamour of foreign arms, 


pendence, and even their prejudices. He 
initiates his readers into all the mysteries of 
those courts where women and favourites 
make the laws. The portrait of Godoy, that 
lover of the queen, that favorite of the king, 
that parvenu, the real master of the state, un- 
der whose yoke the people became indignant 
and the nobles trembled. This portrait ex- 
plains perfectly the government of Spain and 
isa striking likeness. General Foy also de- 
scribes in a clear and rapid manner the ne- 
gociations which preceded the rupture be- 
tween France and Portugal, and the march 
of the French army from the banks of the 
Biddasoa to the ramparts of Lisbon. He 
characterizes most accurately the Portuguese 
government, when he says, ‘ Opposite to 
England it resembles a sloop drawn into the 
track of the vessel which tows it;’ and he 
paints the Spaniards well by saying, ‘ Loyalty 
is the basis of their character; they are ha- 
bitually calm, but it is the calm which origi- 
nates in silence not in absence of passion. 
They can dissimulate, but they are incapable 
of feigning. Temperance and moderation in 
their desires exempt them from hard labour ; 
they are lazy and inert. No people have so 
well preserved, under despotic rulers, the 
feelings and dignity of men. Not greedy of 
gain, and but little disposed to disgraceful 
vices, religious, credulous, and enthusiastic, 
they honour talent, courage, and misfortune, 
and are capable of self-devotion. Strangers to 
the brutishness of corporeal excesses, all that 
elevates the soul, rouses and affects them. 
But little adapted to a regular organization, 
not sufficiently enslaved by physical wants, 








into Spain were surprised by stratagem and 
retained by force. The treachery of Bayonne 
caused the Castillian princes to fall into the 
hands of Bonaparte, and the French became 
masters of Madrid. Murat assumed the so- 
vereignty of it, and a rebellion broke out, 
which he repressed, but insubordination 
spread on all sides. England took advantage 
of this, she encouraged the insurrection in 
Galicia and Catalonia, and the victorious in- 
vaders of Rio Seco fell beneath the walls of 


| Sarragossa :— 


‘ But what is there that cannot be effected 
by the love of country and of independence? 
The inhabitants of Sarragossa and the garrison 
did what bad never been seen before. When 
they arrived at the turning of the great street 
of the Courso, they rallied, and returned in a 
thick column upon the assailants, who had se- 
parated, were dispersed through the houses, 
and occupied in plundering. A terrible firing 
commenced from the windows and the roofs; 
every house was converted into a fortress, 
which it was necessary to batter and carry by 
storm. 

‘Dismayed by such an unlooked-for resist- 


ance, the soldiers took to flight; several gene- 


; ae -rals were killed. 
rose with enthusiasm to defend their inde- "masters of Sarragossa ; they were obliged to be 


The French were not yet 


satisfied with preserving what they had taken. 
_In the streets they covered themselves with ar- 


ticles of furniture, with bags of wool, and with 


sacks filled with easth. The two attacking co- 





lumns, which had not been able to unite com- 
pletely, occupied, one the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, the other the convent of San Diego. This 
terrible day cost the French one thousand five 
hundred mer.’ 

The insurrection spread from village to 
village, from town to town, from province to 
province; the levying of arms spread like a 
conflagration ; yet Joseph Bonaparte was, 
notwithstanding, proclaimed king by the 
Junta extraordinary convoked at Bayonne, 
and that in spite of not only the mass of the 
Spanish nation, but, if we may believe the 
following passage of General Foy’s works, in 
spite even of himself :— 

‘ Joseph had reigned at Naples for t wo years. 
His subjects were indebted to him for a mul- 
titude of useful regulations, some efforts to 
pacify the Calabrias, and the re-establishment 
of order in the northern provinces of the king- 
dom. An easy, kind, and generous sovereign 
could not but please all those whom rank or 
office brought near his person. Joseph was per- 


suaded that he was adored by his people; on | 


this point, whatever may be their origin, all 
kings are incorrigibly credulous. 
a severe heart-ache, when, in order to begin a 
new kind of existence, it become necessary for 
him to tear himself from his illusions, from 
his tranquillity, from the works which He bad 
begun. 
for the purpose of seating himself on the throne 
of Spain, was given to him without his having 
been consulted. He quitted his capital, al- 


| most incognito, and without making known 


too ardent, too elevated to submit to social | that he was to return no more. The motives 
discipline, better calculated for a sudden and which had formerly induced him to refuse 


| by the reflections which his experience of go- 


He suffered | 


The order to quitthe throne of Naples, | 
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Italy, and to hesitate in accepting the crown of 


Naples, now recurred to his mind, strengthened 


vernment suggested to him. In spite of his 

| aversion to tumult, he found himself again 
thrown back into the violent and warlike sys- 
tems of bis brother. How far would this tur- 
bulent futurity agree with the well-being of the 
nation over which he was tornle? The Nea- 
politans, accustomed as they were to obey vice- 
roys, were not shocked to see their monarch 
receive instructions, and even positive orders, 
from Paris. But would a crowned slave be 
tolerated by Spanish pride? ... This feeling 
grew stronger in the mind of the prince as be 
approached the Pyrenees. He learned the 
events of the 2nd of May. Some little was 
told him respecting the insurrection of Sarra- 
gossa, and the risings which daily took place 
in his future kingdom, All this increased his 
regret. He knew not what were the views of 
the emperor as to Naples, of which kingdom he 
still considered himself as the sovereiga, as be 
had not abdicated the throne. He firmly re- 
solved that he would return there, unless the 
emperor would consent to such conditions as 
would secure his honour and the happiness of 
the people. 


‘ Joseph arrived at Bayonne on the 7th of 
June, a few hours after the promulgation of 
the decree which made him king of Spain and 
the Indies. The emperor went to meet him 
beyond the city gates, and took him into his 
carriage. There he clearly and forcibly ex- 
plained the political interests by which Joseph 
was called to the throne of Spain. He spoke 
to him of family interests, as well as of those 
which belonged to the country. “I may die,” 
said he; “ Murat, who has a party in the 
army, Eugene, who, though young, has won 
the esteem of the nation, will contend for nfy 
succession before you can arrive from the far- 
ther end of Italy to enter on it. 


ee 


——- 


place is in Spain. There, in case of any mis- 
fortune, you will succeed me naturally, and 
without obstacles. Besides, these arrangements 
will put an end to our domestic quartels. I 
give Naples to Lucien.” This last circum- 
stance touched the heart of Joseph. He 
as much tenderness for his brother Lucien, as 
he did repugnance for his brother-in-law Murat. 
The carriage meanwhile entered the court-yard 
of the. castle of Marrac. The Empress Jose- 
phine, attended by her maids of honour, de- 
scended as far as the palace staircase to meet 
the king ; he entered the state rooms. The 
Spanish grandees were waiting for him there. 
They kissed his hand, bharangued him, aod 
greeted him as their sovereign, before be had 
time even to consent to be so.’—Vol. 2, p. 249. 


Joseph made his entry into Madrid on the 
20th July, 1808, the magistrates preceded 
the monarch in their robes of state, tie houses 
were adorned with rich hangings, aod the 
'cannons rent the air with their thunderiwg 
sounds, but all hearts were sorrowful, all 
' tongues silent, and all the streets deserted. 
| It was easy to foresee that Joseph, uotwith- 
standing his good intention and his endea- 
_vours to make himself popular with his new 
subjects would not long remain sovereign of 
Spain. In fact, the victories which crowned 
the French arms at Rio Seco having forsaken 
their standards at Baylen, the new king was 
soon obliged to evacuate Madrid. The re. 
cital of the engagement at Baylen, whyca 
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proved so disastrous to the French arms is 
written by General Foy in astyle equally ho- 
nourable to the historian and the soldier. 
Whilst reading it, we behold the places oc- 
cupied by the two armies, we follow their 
respective movements, and perceive how a 
first error in judgment, if not recognized and 
promptly rectified, brings with it the most 
fatal consequences in war. Guided only by 
French impetuosity, General Dupont might 
have broken at some point or other the 
enemy's line which enclosed him; and had 
General Vedel consulted only his courage, 
he might have crushed the Spanish soldiers 
who had kept prisoners the corps d’armée of 
his general in chief :— 


‘When Napoleon learned the disaster of 
Baylen, he did not strike his head against bis 
palace walls; he did not exclaim, “ Varus, 
Varus, restore to me my legions!” The loss 
of seventeen thousand inexperienced soldiers 
was easily to be repaired by him who could 
dispose of the lives of forty millions of men 
But he wept tears of blood on his humbled 
eagles, on the insulted honour of the French 
arms. That virginity of glory, which he 
had deemed inseparable from the trico- 
loured flag, was for ever lost; the charm 
was broken; the Invincibles had been van- 
quished—had been made to pass under the 
yoke; and by whom? By those whom, ac- 
cording to the policy of Napoleon, it was of 
consequence to consider and to treat as a mere 
mob of beggarly revolters! His correct and 
rapid glance penetrated into the future. By 
the. capitulation of Andujar, the Junta, which 
had hitherto been only a committee of insur- 
gents, was become a regular government, a 
power. Spain must, all at once, have appeared 
in his eyes, high-souled, noble, ardent, formi- 
dable, such as it was in the days of its heroic 
age. Imagination effaced from the pages of 
history the, tarnished recollections of the last 
Austrian kings, and of the Bourbon dynasty, 
and blended together the triumphs of Pavia 
and the laurels of Baylen. What enormous 
forces, what efforts would it not now be neces- 
sary to employ, to subjugate a nation which 
had begun to feel its strength, and which even 
overrated it! aud what an effect would be pro- 
duced on other states! England was frantic 
with joy; oppressed Europe turned towards 
Spain; and every nation directed its eyes to 
that point, whence had so unexpectedly blazed 
forth a radiance which was to enlighten the 
world.’ Vol. 2. p. 365. 

It is nothing for a general to evacuate a 
town, it being simply an operation of war, 
but it is every thing to a king to abandon 
his capital before the assembled army of his 
kingdom. This, however, is what Joseph 
was compelled to do after the capitulation of 
Andujas, He quitted Madrid a week after 
he had entered it, and two days after the royal 
standards had been planted in his name. 
The retreat was made along the Ebro, and 
the insurrection, like the burning waves of 
Vesuvius, spread over the country which the 
French were abandoning, The siege of Sar- 
ragossa was raised, the whole of Catalonia 
flew to arms ; the siege of Girone, which 
had been so valiantly defended by its inha- 
bitants, was abandoned, and the French re- 
tained in this portion of the Peninsula only 
the towns of Barcelona and Figuitres. 

The insurrection in Spain communicated 





itself to Portugal; the time no longer existed 
when Cardinal Maridoca, the patriarch of 
Portugal, called Bonaparte, ‘the man whom 
past ages could never have formed an idea 
of; the man of prodigies; the great empe- 
ror, whom God had called to be the founder 
of the happiness of nations ;? and when the 
bishops in their mandates, and the magis- 
trates in their edicts, vied with each other in 
recommending a kind reception of the French 
and obedience to their general, as a civil and 
religious obligation, Badajoz was the first 
to protest against the dominion of foreigners. 
Oporto followed the example, and the stu- 
dents of the university of Coimbra took up 
arms ; the peasants of Algarve descended 

from the mountains to share in the dangers 
and the fame of their compatriots ; insurrec- 
tion preached by the priests, put in training 
by the monks, and organized by the Junta of 
Oporto, sprang up in all parts at once. ‘ It 
was impossible,’ says Gen. Foy, ‘ to strike the 

ground without raising up some fresh enemy 

of the French.’ It was in vain that General 

Junot, the commandant of Lisbon, sent de- 

puties and troops into the disturbed pro- 

vinces, the former could not calm the public 

mind, nor the latter subdue the insurgents, 

who had just joined the army under the 

Duke of Wellington, and who gave them- 

selves up to the most ferocious acts of cruelty 

towards the French. 

From the moment the English army landed 


in Portugal, every thing in this portion of the 1 


Peninsula wore a different appearance. A 
new struggle commenced; the French had 
now disciplined soldiers to encounter with, 
yet they never shunned any engagements, 
but, on the contrary, rather sought to pro- 
voke them. Vanquished at Rolica by supe- 
rior forces, they made a wise retreat; and 
returned a few days afterwards to try the fate 
of arms at Vimeiro, where they lost a battle 
that was warmly contested, and that brought 
about the convention of Cintra, which was 
more faithfully executed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington than that of Banen had been by Ge 
neral Castano, and led to the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French army, and the return 


of that army to its own country. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


The Gipsy Lady, The Fairy Child, Char- 
lotte’s Charm, A Gretna Green Story, and 
other Poems. 12mo. pp. 148. London, 
1827. W. Morgan. 

Tuts is a neatly printed volume, professing 
to contain certain poems, the titles of which 
are clearly set forth in the title page. It is 
quite painful to see so much labour and time 
thrown away, and perhaps much ability mis- 
applied, in the production of a work which 
can really do no possible good, either to the 
author or to any of his fellow beings. We 
quote the opening of the first poem, which 
tells the story of a lady of rank who loved 
and eloped with a gipsy chief, to satisfy our 
readers that the poetry is far from being above 
mediocrity ; and the writer, that by so do- 
ing, we have given a fair specimen of the 
whole hundred and forty-eight pages of his 
book :— 

‘The morning was delightfulto the heaven 

A veil of beauteous purple night had given, 
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With lingering twilight stars bespangled all ; 

Asunder, into changing folds, did fall 

That vapoury veil, which bright as crimson 
glow d, 

And now the East her thousand blushes show’d. 

Fleeting as on the cheek, these charms were 
gone, 

Now innocence akin to beauty shone. 

To downy ficeces changed, of ruddy gold, 

The eye might witness a celestial fold ; 

Diversified, as brighten’d still the light, 

To spacious bay o’erspread with breakers bright, 


-Through which the sun like golden galliot 


sail’d; 
From pole to pole his glory now he hail’d, 
And over all the varied scene below— 
The landscape shining with supernal glow, 
Like a moonlight reflection of the sky, 
Return’d the smile that gladden’d it from high,’ 





Lectures upon the Tactics of Cavalry, By 
Count Von Bismark. Translated fiom 
the German. By Mason F. Jounsron, 
12mo. pp. 290. London, 1827. Ridg- 
Way. 

Count Von Bismark’s Tactics and Maneu- 
vres of Cavalry. Translated, with Notes, 
By Masor N. L. Beamisn. 8vo. pp. 402. 
London, 1827. Ainsworth. 

Turs is really a very amusing and interesting 

little work, and the translators of it have con- 

ferred a benefit on military men by their trans- 
lations. Let it notbe thought, however, that 
these translations are of equal merit. They are 
not so ; and ifwe had only read Count Von Bis- 
mark’s Tactics as translated by Major Bea- 
mish, we should certainly not have spoken of 
it, by any means, in a favourable manner; 
for, to allude to no other point, the style of 
his translation is amazingly inexplicable. 

Major Johnson’s translation does him great 

credit ; but the notes of his brother officer 

are important, and for them alone we recom- 
mend his book. Two extracts are all we can 
give; one from Major Johnson’s translation : 

‘ The importance of certain days is felt. On 
this account, on the day of battle, generals re- 
mind their troops of former days of triumph, 
that they may impart the same disposition 
which on those oceasions produced the victery. 
“The sun of Austerlitz rises!” was the cry at 
the battle of the Moskwa, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1812. At the battle of Vittoria, 2Ist of 
June, 1813, Lord Wellington reminded his 
army, ‘that they were the brothers of the he- 
roes of Trafalgar, and had the troops before them 
which they had conquered at Salamanca.” 
History has preserved the most important ha- 
rangues which commanders, on similar occa- 
sions, have held to their troops. Soldiers !” 
said Bonaparte, at the battle of Marengo, as 
he rode through the ranks, about six o’clock in 
the evening, ** Soldiers! remember that it is 
my custom to sleep on the field of battle ; and 
the battle, which, up to that time, had been 
against him, took a turn in his favour.’ 

The other from Major Beamish : 

‘The brave veteran Picton had an odd way 
of complimenting the men of his division, pre- 
vious to an engagement. At the battle of Vit- 
toria, when the third division so gallantly cat- 
ried the bridge in front of Puente Nueva, this 
intrepid general mounted his horse, and putting 
himself at the head of his troops, waved his 
hat, and led them on to the charge, with the 
bland compellation of, * Come on ye rascals - 
come on ye fighting villains!” an address 
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which proved most effective, for the bridge was 
carried in a few minutes. English generals 
have never been famed for making long speeches 
to their troops ; and the best style of harangue 
js, certainly, as M. Le Clere says, * that which 
is suited to the time and place.” This author 
cites a most pertinent address, made to his men, 
by an old British officer, who commanded be- 
fore Cadiz in 1702. The Spaniards were ad- 
vantageously posted, and great exertions being 
required on the part of the British, the general 
found himself under the necessity of harangu- 
ing his troops, an operation which he was not 
at all in the habit of performing; he, however, 
got out of the dilemma in the following man- 
ner:—** Would it not be a disgrace,”’ said he, 
“ for you Englishmen, who live on good beef 
and pudding, to be beaten by those rascally 
Spaniards, who have nothing to eat but oranges 
and lemons?” An appeal, says Le Clere, per- 
haps better than if the general had made the 
most eloquent harangue.’ 





Memoir of Augustine Vincent, Windsor He- 
ruld. By N. H. Nicoras, Esq., F.A.S. 
8vo. pp. 130. London, 1827. Pickering. 
‘The duties of a herald,’ observes Mr. Nico- 

lis, §and the laborious and perplexing investi- 
gitions in which he is hourly engaged, have 
for their object the establishment of a claim to 
freehold property, or to the most important ho- 
nours in the state, as frequently as they tend 
to gratify the ambition of a mere parvenu in 
endeavouring to conceal his pristine obscurity 
by a grant of armorial ensigns, which, agreea- 
bly to modern practice, are too frequently radi- 
ant in hieroglyphical allusions to the trade by 
which he has Just emerged from insignificance. 
There are, however, other and higher causes 
which entitle their labours to respect. As ad- 
juncts to history they are almost indispensable ; 
and it is asserted, after much reflection, that 
there is scarcely an important fact in the annals 
of this country but either had its origin, or be- 
caine intimately involved in a point of geneal- 
ozy. The succession of the crown, the many 
political events whieh proceeded from marri- 
ages between powerful families,,and the nu- 
merous circumstances which entirely rested 
upon a question of consanguinity, are striking 
proofs of the justice of this remark; whiist a 
careful inquiry will often trace the motive of 
some extraordinary coalition to a family con- 
nection between the parties not generally 
known. Heraldry, too, though not so essential, 
is nevertheless a valuable assistant to the study 
of English history and autiquities; nor were 
these sciences over-rated when they were styled 
“the handmaids of history.” For pusposes of 
biography they are equally essential; and it 
wouid be difficult, if not impossible, to become 
well acquainted with the life of a man who 
lived before the seventeenth century, without 
a reference to the records preserved in the Col- 
lege of Arms. The same inquiries produce an 
intimate Knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of our ancestors; and perhaps the most 
distinguished antiquaries of the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and James the First, were those whose 
acquirements on these subjects were the most 
extensive and profound.’ 

But however important the pursuit of he- 
raldry, such a subject cannot become popu- 
lar, nor can those whose time has been al- 
most occupied in researches connected with 
it, expect to obtain that attention from the 
public generally, which they would have met 
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literature. Augustine Vincent was undoubt- 
edly a most laborious and a talented man, or 
he could never have compiled two hundred 
and thirty volumes from ancient records for 
the Herald’s College; but his life possesses 
little or no incident, he was born about the 
year 1784, and died Jan. 11, 1825-6. We 
have no room to enter into the famous con- 
troversy in which Vincent took so decided a 
part, between Camden, the author of the Bri- 
tannia, and Ralph Brook, York herald ; 
though it may excite the attention of those 
who concern themselves with ‘ the quarrels of 
authors.’ Mr. N. has done his part with 
great credit to himself, and we hope that the 
sale of this Memoir will more than answer his 
expectations. 
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A popular Introduction to Algebra. By H. 
OrrLey. 12mo. pp. 48. London, 1827. 
B. Stell. 

Tue principal recommendation of this little 

pamphlet is its cheapness : it contains the first 

principles of algebra, and may be useful to 
those who intend not to proceed beyond 
them. 


A general Table of the Spanish Verbs. By 
Don Antonio Munoz vE Sotomayor. 
A LARGE sheet containing both the regular 
and irregular verbs, with some general re- 
marks and necessary notes. Those who wish 
to cultivate a knowledge of the Spanish lan- 

guage will do well to procure this Table. 











FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Lettres sur les Elections Anglaises, §c. Paris, 
1827. Sautelet. 

Letters upon English Elections, and on the 
Situation of Ireland. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 268. 
London, 1827. Rolandi. 

Noruine can equal the surprise of a foreign- 

er the first time of witnessing an English 

election. All that he sees and hears is so 
new to him, that he may recall to mind the 
comices comitia of the Romans, and fancy 
himself transported to ancient Nome, at the 
moment when the people assembled in the 
Forum are about to give their tumultuous 
suffrages. Let any one, in fact, think of the 
state of England at the time of a general elec- 
tion; towns, cities, and boroughs, transform- 
ed into fields of battle, the entire population 
in motion, and crowding from all parts, 
throngs of the curious filling all the squares, 
roads, and streets; innumerable carriages, 
richly emblazoned and filled with electors, 
rolling through the towns and country places, 
followed by the shouts and acclamations of 
the multitude ; the cities and boroughs given 
up to tumult and confusion, more resembling 
places taken by storm ; immense crowds, often 
disgusting from drunkenness and debauchery, 
tumbling about at the foot of vast platforms, 
from which four, ten, or twenty competitors 
are delivering those artificial harangues, those 
captious discourses which the ancient orators 
knew so well how to employ when they wish- 
ed to gain the favours of the populace of 

Athens or Rome. 

manceuvres of the candidates to ensure their 

election, and the abuses of all sorts, to which 
our electoral code is subjected, and then let 





with, had they devoted themselves to popular 


us applaud the foreigner, who, after being an 


Let us call to mind the | 
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eye-witness of the furious and obstinate con- 
test for Southwark, the scandalous scenes at 
Preston, and the sanguinary struggles at 
Appleby, has yet been able to. form a judg- 
ment free from prejudice upon English elec- 
tions, and to describe, with equal frankness, 
both the vices and the benefits which he be- 
held. 

‘ English elections,’ says he, * display all that 
is mest noble and most vile, most serious and 
most burlesque, all that is best as well as all 
that is the worst. On one band gross orgies, a 
market where consciences are offered to the 
highest bidder, a hideous picture of disorders, 
tumults, and brutality ; on the other, a tribunal 
erected in a public square, the people initiated 
into state affairs, and the noble spectacle 
of a free and intelligent nation called upon to 
decide its own destinies.’ 

French elections have nothing in common 
with ours; beyond Dover straits there are none 
of those popular scenes so common among us. 
France is a nation that has had but a small 
portion of liberty accorded to it, and the peo- 
ple exercise their rights under the eyes of 
their masters, and with all the calm and ti- 
midity of slavery. As with us, the clergy 
there sometimes influence the elections, 
but corruption and violence are exercised 
by the government, not by private persons. 
There you will never see a candidate spending 
£80,000 to insure his election, and evading 
the law against corruption, by ‘ paying an 
elector, as was practised at Sudbury, £10 for 
four cabbages, and £24 for a plate of goose- 
berries.’ There you will not see members, as 
in several counties here, despatching their 
partisans at an early hour to fill up the roads 
leading to the hustings, in order to prevent 
the friends of their adversaries from having 
any access to them; or, as took place at 
Guildford—occupying all the carriages, so as 
to deprive them of the means of transporting 
their electors. Finally, no great French no- 
ble, duke, earl, or baron, has it in his power, 
like Earls Derby and Grosvenor or Lord 
Lonsdale, to dispose of the suffrages of a 
whole county. It is to the profit of the mi- 
nister, and by means of agents, that French 
elections are made—English ones are for the 
profit of the nation, and are made by the na- 
tion itself; consequently, since the restora- 
tion, France has been advancing rapidly to- 
wards despotism, whilst this country enjoys 
its liberty, and endeavours to effect useful 
reforms. 


The Author of Letters upon the English 
Elections shows himself throughout an en- 
lightened friend of England, and whether he 
follows Sir Robert Wilson in his canvass for 
the borough.of Southwark, or assists at the 
election of his friend, Mr. Brougham, or 
draws the picture of the chairing of Mr. 
Blackburn, he always expresses sentiments 
favourable to the inhabitants of this island :— 


‘What particularly struck me during the 
canvass,was the deep impression that all the arti3 
sans seemed to entertain of their rights and of the 
high functions which they were exercising; they 
almost all listen to the solicitations of the can- 
didate with a serious and reserved air ; whether 
they have taken their resolutions or not, they 
are careful never to interrupt him ; it is easy 4, 
see that they enjoy the homage paid to the 
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and they are determined to enjoy it to the end. 
Then, with the dignity of a minister who is 

ating a favour, “ Well, sir, you shall have 
it.” That day aggrandizes them in their own 
eyes.” 

The author also well comprehends in what 
the security of England consists, and what 
counteracts the vices that are to be found in 
her political organization, viz. publicity and 
opinion :— 


© They explain every thing,’ says he,  with- 
out them I understand nothing. Were the 
English press to be restrained, the citizens to be 
forbidden to deliver speeches in public, or to 
assemble together as they please, and were 
elections to be secret and silent—we should 
soon behold Venice in place of London. Yet 
the same forms would remain, and more than 
one publicist would still pride himself upon the 
balance of power.’ 


Such is France at present ; in that country, 
it is true none of those ridiculous distinctions 
are known which are here essential to the 
qualification of an elector, and which cause a 
citizen who possesses ten, twenty, or a hun- 
dred houses in the city, to be debarred that 
right of suffrage which is enjoyed by the pos- 
sessor of a single house in Westminster or 
Southwark. It is not requisite to bea livery- 
man, as in the city of London, or a master of 
arts, as at Oxford and Cambridge. In 
France you will never see, as in certain coun- 
ties here, forty-shilling electors exercising 
their electoral rights with ten or twenty thou- 
sand persons, or as in several boroughs, ‘a 
rich proprietor, his steward, and coachmen, 
the sole electors.’ 

The French provinces are represented more 
equally; they know nothing of those mon- 
strous anomalies which occasion Westminster, 
with a population of one hundred and eighty 
thousand souls, to be represented by the 
same number of members as Old Sarum, 
which does not reckon more than a dozen 
Electors; or of those whimsical contradic- 
tions, by means of which universal suffrage 
is granted to the inhabitants of Preston, 
whilst the whole population of Manchester is 
deprived of the right of voting. But the 
French elections, like the English ones, have 
their mushrooms, which are not like those at 
Leicester or in Westmoreland, influenced by 
a corporation or a powerful noble, but by the 
prefects, the immediate agents of govern- 
ments, and authors of all the corruptions and 
électoral frauds, whose conduct the electors 
have not, as in England, the privilege of cri- 
ticising, or the advantage of making public*. 

* The mode of election in France is not generally 
understood. The qualification for an elector is the 
annual payment of three hundred francs in direct 
taxes, and he must be thirty years of age. The whole 
body of electors paying three hundred francs and 
upwards, return about three hundred representatives ; 
aud about one hundred and fifty other members are 
chosen by one fourth of the richest of these electors, or 
those who pay the highest sums in taxes, so that the 
wealthiest vote for both classes of members. Can- 
didates must be forty years of age. The lists of qua- 
lified persons are made out by the officers of govern- 
ment, and where ministerial influence is intended to 
prevail, the adverse electors are frequently omitted ; 
they can appeal, but impediments are thrown in the 
way, 80 as to retard or prevent them from exercising 
their right. Various other stratagems are also at 


times played off. In the last election of General La- 
fayette, the real number of electors amounted to five 


hundred, while they were declared to be only two | 





The English electoral system has something 
noble and vigorous about it widely different 
from the French. The custom which obliges 
candidates publicly to state their political 
principles, the power which the people enjoy 
of obliging them to give an account of their 
past conduct, the right which every elector 
has of examining the votes, are so many gua- 
rantees of the liberty of the public, and which 
do not extend beyond Dover Straits. Who in 
France would dare to let the government hear 
such energetic words as were addressed, dur- 
ing the last election, by young Lord Howick, 
to the freemen of Northumberland, assembled 
at Alnwick. ‘The English,’ says our young 
traveller, ‘are almost as fond of speeches as 
the Spaniards are of processions, or the 
French of military reviews.’ Were this sen- 
tence strictly true, it would contain the finest 
eulogium that could be passed upon a nation ; 
for political speeches can only be appreciated 
by a well-informed people, who know the 
extent of their rights and of their duties ; 
whilst processions are only pleasing to igno- 
rant and superstitious populations, and mili- 
tary reviews the amusetnent of a nation un- 
fortunate enough to prefer the iron of pikes, 
which shed blood, to ploughshares, which 
would procure them bread. Spain, blinded 
by its priests, may still be fond of proces- 
sions, but France, awakened from its dreams 
of glory, and having learned, by experience, 
that a nation is led on to servitude beneath 
triumphal arches, has abandoned the baubles 
of victory for the more useful labours of 
trade. 

The Letters upon Elections occupy but 
half the volume we have now before us, be- 
ing followed by Letters upon the Situation of 
Ireland, in which are manifested the same 
independence of opinion and elevation of 
sentiment. The author paints Ireland in the 
truest colours and most picturesque style, and 
though a warm advocate for emancipation, he 
does not conceal the vices of the people, the 
fanaticism of the priests, or the interested 
views of some of the chiefs. The portraits of 
Shiel and O’Connell appear to us to be traced 
by a master hand; and this second portion 
of the volume would be free from all blame, 
if the statistical details, relative to Ireland, 
were more complete. Previous to being col- 
lected into a volume, these Letters upon Elec- 
tions and upon Ireland had already appeared 
in Le Globe, a journal published in Paris, 
and edited with much talent and indepen- 
dence, by the old pupils of L’école Normale. 
As we know that M. Prosper Duvergier is 
is one of the writers in this journal, and that 
he was present, together with his friend, the 
Duke de Montebello, at the last elections at 
Southwark, Preston, and Appleby ; that he 
afterwards went to Ireland, and that he is in- 
timate with Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. 
Brougham, whom he mentions so frequently ; 
we are persuaded that he is the author of the 
work we have been reviewing, and not Le 


Comte Lavalette, as The Times would have 
us believe. 


hundred and eighty ; but, notwithstanding this en- 
croachment, the general gained his election by a ma- 
jority of ona—Rev. 
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Novelle Scelte del Decamerone di Boccaccio, 
Purificate ed Illustrate di Note Inglesi e di 
Spiegazioni dé Passaggi pit Oscurt, per Uso 
della Gioventi. Da M. SantaGnetuo. 
In 8. Londra, 1827. Rolandi. 

Passatempi Morali, ossia Scelta di Novelle e 
Storie Piacevoli da Autori Celebri Inglesi 
e Francesi, Tradotte ad uso delle Giovani, 
Studiose della lingua Italiana. In 8, 
Londra, 1827. Hailes. 

Amipst the numerous editions of the De- 

cameron of Boccacio which have alread 

been published, the one which we here an- 
nounce merely offers a selection of novels, 
the perusal of which may be allowed to 
young persons who are studying [talian, as 
the editor, with judicious care, has omitted 
all that border on the licentious. It is well 
known that this author’s style ts the true mo- 
del of grace and purity. The varied multi- 
plicity of words, the happy choice of phrases, 
the judicious use of particles, cannot be too 
much recommended to the study of those 
who purpose writing in the same language, 
but they should also be warned to avoid the 
forms of the Latin period, which it is to be 
regretted that Boccacio so much abused. 

Another sort of interest attaches to these 

novels, for if the philologist finds in them a 

reunion of richness, elegance, and force of 

Janguage, the moralist discovers in them a 

faithful delineation of the manners, opinions, 

and prejudices of the period at which they 
were written. It is forming a wrong judg- 
ment of Boccacio to suppose that when he 
wrote his Decameron, he had no other aim 
in view but the amusement of his contempo- 
raries ; on the contrary, it was their manners, 
characters, passions, vices, virtues, faults, and 
foibles, that he wished to paint; this he suc- 
ceeded in effecting, and he also contrived to 
impart to his pictures all the lustre of his 
own genius. It is still a matter of dispute 
among some writers, whether Boccacio bor- 
rowed the whole or a portion of the subjects 
which comprise his tales, from the Arabs or 
the Provenceaux; as if the follies of man- 
kind, which he portrays in such lively co- 
lours, belonged exclusively to one particular 
epoch in history; or, as if it were necessary 
for a penetrating and observing mind to have 
recourse to the fabulists of the last, or the 
troubadours of the middle age, in order to 
discern that there are in society such charac- 
ters as ignorant men, corrupt monks, imbe- 
cile judges, dishonest dealers, skilful pil- 
ferers, and all sorts of parasites, rogues, and 
adventurers! Boccacio threw a philosophi- 
cal coup-d'’e@il over the private life of his con- 
temporaries, and then wrote; nor can he be 
accused of calumniating them, for he places 
the good beside the bad, and when an oppor- 
tunity offers for paying homage to virtue and 
to the dignity of human nature he never ne- 
glects it. He was the Addison of his time, 
with this difference, that the English moral- 
ist, writing in a more liberal and philosophi- 
cal age, could delineate by reasoning upon 
principles, whilst Boccacio could only intro- 
duce his pictures by relating anecdotes, an¢ 
was often obliged to envelop them in alle- 
gories. 

The work entitled Passatempi Morali, or 3 
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Selection of Novels translated from the Eng- 
lish or French, merits praise of another kind. 
This translation is by a lady, whose modesty 
induces her to conceal her name, and if we 
cannot accord to her collection the same lite- 
rary importance as to the tales of the immor- 
tal Florentine, she at least deserves commen- 
dation for the discernment she has manifested 
jn selecting stories suitable to young persons, 
for whose use the work is specially intended. 
The moral is pure, and the style correct, to 
which may be added the merit of having sur- 
mounted a great difficulty; all which denotes 
knowledge, perseverance, and a talent for 
observation. 
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PRIVATE LETTER FROM PARIS. 


The Censorship—a condemned article. New 
Work. Opening of the English Theatre in 
Paris: Liston, Abbott, &c. 

Ir were now vain to consult our daily jour- 
nals, or periodical publications, in order to 
learn what may be the state of public opinion, 
and of the progress of the arts and of literature 
in France, during the reign of the blessed 
Censorship, and while it is allowed to exercise 
its gentle and benevolent influence, the pub- 
lic voice can no longer be heard; for no 
sooner does public thought spring into life, 
than its existence is cut off by the merciless 
scissors of this hideous monster. The very 
word liberty mentioned in any public print is 
sufficient to excite the indignation of our mi- 
nisters; and the jesuits interdict, as likely to 
endanger public happiness, not only the pub- 
lication, but even the mere announcement of 
any work relating to morality, history, or 
philosophy. 

The number of the articles which have 
been rejected by the censorship, since its es- 
tablishment, is truly appalling. A hundred 
pamphlets have been, and a thousand more 
might be published from the materials con- 
demned by this thought-killing institution. 

I sent you last week a few of these wrecks 
of public opinion; but it appears that the 
French cabinet feels anxious to save England 
as wellas France, from the dangers which 
may arise from too great a degree of liberty ; 
for I have just learnt that the Custom House 
officers, at Calais, considering the ‘ shreds 
and patches’ of the public mind as contra- 
band, have laid their hands upon them. 
Thus, while we, in France. are forbidden to 
speak, you, good people of England, are not 
allowed to hear, and cou!d our government 
have its own way, all Exrope would become 
as it were, one common deaf and dumb in- 
Stitution. 

The police are, however, mistaken, if they 
think they can entirely suppress the public 
voice ; its sounds, in spite of their efforts, shall 
reach your shores, and your more free jour- 
hals, publishing to all Europe the articles 
suppressed by the censorship, must, if such a 
thing be possible, bring a blush upon the 
cheeks of these literary tyrants, by exposing 
their wicked, but unavailing efforts to sup- 
press one of the greatest blessings society ever 
enjoyed—the liberty of the press. 

Among the wise actions of this sapient 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


body, allow me to make your readers ac- 
quainted with the following fact :— 

The celebrated violin player, Alexander 
Boucher, was not a little surprised, on read- 
ing the History of the National Guard, lately 
published by M. Comte, to find his name in- 
cluded in the list of the most formidable and 
detested terrorists. It was soon found that 
two names, Alexander and Boucher, which 
ought to have been separated, were.printed on 
the same line; and Mr. Alexander Boucher, 
naturally anxious to clear his name from the 
odium which such an accident would attach 
to it, wrote a letter on the subject to the pub- 
lic journals. In this, he merely stated, that, 
being born in 1773, and being, at the period 
mentioned by the historian, only thirteen years 
of age, he could have taken no active part in 
the ranks of Robespierre ; and that, more- 
over, the Boucher alluded to by M. Comte, 
had received on the scaffold the punishment 
due to hiscrimes. This letter was suppressed 
by the censorship!! Not because M. Bou- 
cher had a private enemy, or a jealous rival 
among the censors; but because the letter 
mentioned a work previously condemned by 
the censorship, and because the National 
Guard having been broken by Charles X., its 
very name must be effaced from the memory 
of men. Thus it appeared of little conse- 
quence to those men, that the name of an ho- 
nest, and, probably, a meritorious man, should 
be held up to public execration; but it was 
not to be allowed that the French people 
should be reminded there ever existed such a 
body as the National Guard; or that M. 
Comte had ever published a book, (now read 
by all the Parisians,) which might be pur- 
chased at a certain bookseller’s, in a certain 
street of Paris. 

I shall take the first opportunity of making 
you and your readers acquainted with this 
excellent work of M. Comte, as well as one 
on the French Revolution, by M. Montgail- 
lard, and several others, condemned by the 
gentlemen of the censorship. Jn the mean 
time, I recommend to your readers the pe- 
rusal of a posthumous work of General Jo- 
mini, just published by Anselin, and which 
may serve as a refutation to the miserable 
Life of Napoleon, by Walter Scott, a work 
now justly censured and despised by all Eu- 
rope. 

But let us pass from the wrangling field 
of politics to the more pleasing one of 
public enjoyment. Your countrymen have, 
at length, commenced their theatrical cam- 
paign in Paris, and I rejoice to say, 
their success has been as complete as it 
was deserved. Sheridan’s comedy of The 
Rivals ; She Stoops to Conquer, and the farce 
of Fortune’s Frolic, have all been ably and 
successfully performed. Mr. Abbott came 
forward and addressing the audience, in 
French, claimed the indulgence of a French 
audience for those departures from the strict 
rules which are observed by one and disre- 
garded by the other of two nations ‘ worthy 
of each other’s esteem.’ This appeal was 
received with immense applause, and during 
the performance, Liston, Abbott, Power, 
Mason, Miss Smithson, and Miss Brindal, 
frequently received the same marks of public 
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approbation. The house was filled to an 
overflow, and the English performers will 
continue to have good houses, if they do not 
fail soon to perform such tragedies as Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, and King John. The lan- 
guage of passion is more easily understood 
than the sallies of wit, or the expressions of 
ridicule; not that we should be deprived 
from seeing the comedies of Sheridan, ‘ whose 
Irish imagination,’ to use the happy language 
of one of our critics, ‘ gave to all be wrote, 
as well as to all he said, a charm which can 
only be compared to the effervescence pro- 
duced in the glass, by a rich and sparkling 
wine.’ But we should prefer, even to The 
School for Scandal, the tragedies of Shak- 
speare, with whose masterly compositions we 
had already become acquainted in the closet, 
and which we need only see represented on 
he stage, fully to understand and feel their 
beauty. 





NELL GWYN. 
Tue singular coincidence of the mother of the 
first, and the wife of the present Duke of St. 
Albans being of the same profession, the fel- 
lowing similarities, as characteristics of these 
fortunate fair ones, may not be entirely un- 
worthy of notice. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn was eminently cha- 
ritable in her prosperity,—so was Miss Melon 
—so was Mrs. Coutts—so is the Duchess of 
St. Albans. 

Miss Melon, whilst on a professional ex- 
cursion at one of the provincial towns, made 
a morning visit to the wife of one of the actors, 
who was in distress. In the same house, 
which was let in tenements, some poor lodger 
having experienced a sudden accident, a 
medical gentleman immediately attended, to 
administer to the sufferer, when, amo 
other necessaries, flannel was ordered. The 
parties had none, and were too poor to pur- 
chase, when Miss M., retiring to a back 
room, immediately returned with a supply, 
torn into slips, and presenting them, observed 
to the wife, ‘ here good woman, is what is 
required—apply it instantly, for it is well 
aired.’ Need it be added, she had taken off 
her own petticoat. The promptitude of 4his 
act, could only have originated in a kind and 
generous heart, which, acting from ee 
impulse, admitted no squeamish thought of 
impropriety, to check the current of her na- 
tive benevolence. She added from her purse 
that which afforded further relief. 

Eleanor Gwyn, is said to have been mainly 
instrumental to the founding of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The king (Charles II.) had long pro- 
jected that noble institution, but his pro- 
crastinating spirit was not suffered to rest 
until he set about it, her active exertions 
rousing him to begin that work of merey— 
and, when begun, she used all her influence 
to urge him to its completion. 

Mrs, Coutts was known for her liberal con- 
sideration towards public performers; at pri- 
vate entertainments, she not only rewarded 
them liberally, but, by her example, excited 
others to do the like. 

Eleanor Gwyn’s similar kind offices are 
upon record; among others, the following 
is not the least amusing; she was, at times, 
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the gayest creature of all the ‘ white squa- 
dron’ of Charles’s thoughtless court : 

Boman, (cognomined in his old age, 
Solemn Boman) in his youth was famed for 
his voice. He was one evening appointed 
to sing some part in a concert of music, at 
the private lodgings of Mrs. Gwyn, at which 
were only present the King, the Duke of 
York, and one or two more who were usu- 
ally admitted upon those detached parties of 
pleasure. When the performance was ended, 
the king expressed himself highly pleased, 
and gave it extraordinary commendations, 
‘Then, sir,’ said the lady, ‘to show you don’t 
speak like a courtier, | hope you will make 
the performers a handsome present.’ The 
king said, he had no money about him, and 
asked of the duke if he had any? To which 
the duke replied, I believe, sir, not above a 
guinea or two. Upon which the laughing 
lady, turning to the people about her, and 
making bold with the king’s common expres- 
sion, cried, ‘ Od's fish! what company am I 
got into?’ 


_ THE LATE G. CANNING, Esq. 
[Tue following lines, from the pen of the ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon Wrangham, to the 
memory of the late George Canning, Esq, 
have been transmitted to us as an extract 
from the forthcoming volume of The Amulet. ] 


Theme of all tongues and object of all eyes, 

In dust the eloquent, the powerful lies! 

And shall he fall, the star of our bright sphere, 

Without ‘ the meed of a melodious tear ;’ 

His glory like a meteor-blaze expire, 

Though all instinct with pure celestial fire ? 

No; feebly as this grief-worn strain may flow, 

Stilt shall it speak one bosom’s pious woe. 

Genius of Albion, in what distant dell 

Loiter’d thy footsteps, when thy Canning fell ? 

Why flew’st thou not, on angel-wing, to save 

Thy champion-son from his untimely grave? 

Born to rebuke the vicious and the vain, 

These with his light, and those with graver 
strain ; 

If folly writhed beneath his playful song, 

Or furious faction dyed his scorpion thong— 

Alike his hand, his heart, to virtue given, 

Resistless struck for England and for Heaven. 

What though no longer ’mid the frantic tide 

His languid grasp thy struggling helm might 
guide, 

When faint with fever’d agony he lay, 

And burning anguish drank his life away ; 

His thoughts were still, dear native land, with 
thee : 








Still did he pour the prayer thou might’st be | 


free— 
He could not live to hail thy swelling state ; 
But thou, he felt, would’st mourn his early fate. 
For Canning lost, lérne, raise thy moan ; 
Weep, Lusitania, weep thy hero gone ; 
For him, Columbia, shed thy bitterest tear; 
Thy sorrows, Hellas, vent upon his bier ; 
Yours were his daily nightly toils. When pain 
Renounced (brief pause!) its empire o'er the 
brain, : 
The transient calm of bis immortal mind 
Was spent on you, his country, and mankind. 
For those, by faction or by malice led, 
Whose demon hoof insults the sacred dead— 
Be theirs to see for many a year to come 
A grateful nation cluster round bis tomb, 
There duly hang the well-earned wreath of fame, 
And grace their happiest births by Canning’s 
uaime. 





QUEER THINGS 
Sometimes take place in the Streets of London. 


dn en 


[ was walking one day—sauntering rather— 
among the new improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross, &c. &c.—By 
the way, how came our sapient architects to 
thrust the portico of the new College of Phy- 
sicians, though not far enough from the body 
of the building to give either apparent mean- 
ing, or effective beauty to that ornamental ap- 
pendage, yet so far as to cut off (ininus one 
column and a half) all view of the fine porch 
of St. Martin’s Church, even from the hither 
end of primitive Pall Mall?—TIs not this 
an architectural queer thing? What says 
Monsieur Taste ?—But to proceed.—Just as 
I was passing Waterloo House—Posterity, 
perhaps, may think it another queer thing, 
that such a name should be given to a shop 
of tapes and ribbons !—But, as I was passing 
Waterloo ribbon-shop, what should [ see but 
a little restive Scotch or Galloway pony 
kicking up fore and hind legs alternately, till 
he had thrown his groom-looking rider flat, as 
dead as a flounder, at his length, on the 
smooth slaining of Mac-Adam, that his Gal- 
lowayship might go a Waterlooing also; for 
into the shop he cantered forthright, among 
all the throng of lady customers, to the no 
small dismay of the cheapeners of cap and 
bonnet geer, and all etcetera. And certainly 
pathetically amusing enough it was, to see the 
delicate sweet creatures (many of whom ne- 
ver suspected themselves, perchance, of being 
capable of such nimble vaulting,) spring, in- 
stanter, like so many petticoat harlequins, 
over the counters, to right and left, and into 
the arms, as it were, of the astonished (per- 
haps delighted) shop-men, (par courtesie, so 
called) who never dreamt, per die, of so lov- 
ing an assault on the vantage side of their 
Waterloo trenches. But there the sweet 
creatures—the dear invaders—all but one, 
who being near the glass door, stepped dex- 
terously behind it, and drew it, as a safe- 
guard, before her, standing erect in a glazed 
triangular frame, like a rara avis in a museum 
—there they were, the sweet creatures, pant- 
ing and fluttering in all the interesting agita- 
tion of their fears—till one of the more hero- 


ical of the he-shopwomen, the male amazon of | 


his tribe, took his leap also, in the opposite 


( direction, seized the little black Bucephalus 





| 


by the snaffle, and led him back again, some- 
what more deliberately than he came, to the 
proper out-o’-door region of his ambling and 
curvetting—where, Mac-Adam be praised ! 
with bones unbroken, his late ejected rider 
was ready to resume the saddle. 

My tender solicitude for the dear creatures 
was now briefly soothed, by seeing them all 
deliberately return to their proper side of the 
barriers, with as much decorous attention 
now to skirts and ancles as they had before 
exhibited indifference about calves and gar- 
ters, (which latter, of course, were all below 
knee, or they could never have been seen by 
my modest eyes!) The danger thus over, I 
trust it will not be thought any violent im- 
peachment of my chivalrous, or my Arcadian 
sympathies, (for Iam both preux chevalier 
and nursling of the groves,) that I could not 





help indulging a hearty laugh at the queer 
adventure. At any rate, I confess that | 
shook my sides pretty freely ; and then, mar- 
velling whether, by chance, any matter for a 
novel, with a catastrophe at Gretna Green 
might, by possibility, arise out of these unex. 
pected close encounters between well-dressed 
nymphs alarmed and protecting haberdash- 
ers, I turned round, in the opposite direction 
in order to soothe my nerves, to indulge m 
sentimentality with a walk in the Park, by Ro- 
samond’s Pond, of course, and the nine trees 

. 3 
yclept the Wilderness,—for where else, in 
the purlieus of cockneyshire, could sentimen- 
tality propose to meditate. 

Now I am equally tired of looking at the 
old dilapidated rubbishing brick palace, and 
the huge, new, unfinished, square, nonde- 
script, stone mansion, in its vicinity, with its 
four incongruous fronts, all unlike to eack 
other, and to any thing else but themselves, — 
its effeminate columns, of the new slim no- 
style, or order, that answer no other conceiv- 
able purpose but of darkening the windows 
and filling up the space where else might be 
a promnenading balcony or viranda, and, above 
all, its ramparted cob-castle on the roof— 
another accumulation of queer things! So I 
resolved to go the St. James’s Place way, 
through the sometimes open private passage, 
directly midway into the Green Park at once 
—which I thought would be ‘ doing the ro- 
mantic,’ in the best way that circumstances 
in this meridian permit. 

So away I lounged towards St. James’s 
Passage, half prepared to be poetical about 
trees and green slopes and Lilliputian fleets 
sailing, self-directed, upon Rosamond’s Pond, 
—when, lo! queer things again! a pheno- 
menon, if not more picturesque, more roman- 
tically sublime— 

Than trees, or slopes, or Lilliputian fleets 
Instinct, self-mov’d on sea of Rosamond’s Pond, 
arrested my progress half way : a phenome- 
non not unaccompanied in its sublimities 
with incident for pathetic elegy; but such as 
without a journey to the boiling fonts of 
Ghesur, or some such far-recorded region 1 
little expected to encounter :— 

For from the yawning street’s disruptive pave- 

ment ! ; 

(I really must, to ‘do the sublime,’ on this 
occasion—but, though sublime, not fabulous.) 

High over house-top tall, impetuous rush’d, 

Voluminous and bright, a vast jet-d’eau! 








Not such a jet-d’eau as squirts upwards, 
‘through little pipes, from the mouths of gods 
| and goddesses, at Versailles ; or downward, 
from still smaller pipe of naked marble boy, 
in the market-place of Brucellas,—but truly 
‘and soberly speaking, a magnificent upward- 
rushing torrent :—for the main pipe had burst 
‘in the centre of the street, and the water 
gushing forth in a somewhat slope direction, 
‘was battering the whole width of the front of 
'one of the houses, from the first-floor win- 
dows to the chimney top, while the refracted 
| sun was painting the well-drenched wall with 
shifting rainbows, and diversifying, with 
| prismatic hues, the scattering vapours that 
| cooled the surrounding air. 
It was really to us without, a grand and 
but not quite so agreeable, 1 


beautiful sight, 
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suppose, to those within; for the basement 
story was already flooded, waistband deep — 
alas! for those who do not waistbands wear ! 
_while those, above stairs, were trembling, 
no doubt, for the crown-glass windows and 
furniture of their more stately apartments. 

But now comes the episode for elegy and 

thos. 

A bird cage was standing o.. the parapet, 
whose little tenant (placed there, perchance, 
for benefit of sun and air,) shall warble now 
no more! Even at this aérial height, the 
deluging element had swept him from his 
perch, and whelmed him in a watery grave. 
And surely it may be recorded in the chro- 
nicle of queer things, that even in a compa- 
ratively elevated part of this inland metropo- 
lis, a bird should be drowned in his cage on 
the parapet of a four story house—to say no- 
thing of cooks and butlers having need fora 
boat to Aoat them in kitchen and in pantry! 

But what can escape the decrees of des- 
tiny. Every child has heard, or may have 
heard, from nurse-wife ‘ skilled in legendary 
lere,’ how a certain only son, of whom it had 
been prophetically revealed, that he should 
die a watery death, being left alone only for 
afew hours, in the high attic, to which he 
was precautionarily confined, fell down upon 
the hearth, where an upspringing well was 
suddenly and miraculously formed for the 
completion of his destiny; thus awfully and 
marvellously demonstrating, that those only 
who are born to be hanged, can be sure that 
they shall not be drowned. 





TO ADELE. 
‘Seared in heart and love and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die.’—Byron, 
AND was it well to turn aside, 
From one so loved of Jate, 
With bitter heart, whose stifled pride, 
Too soon engenders hate, 
And leave me as thou didst but now, 
With angry glance and clouded brow. 
But even this cannot effuce 
The bliss that from thee sprung, 
When lip to lip, in fond embrace, 
All tremblingly we clung, 
And panting souls bewildered grew, 
With joy they from each other drew. 
Can I forget that burning hour, 
Whose very tears were sweet, 
When faint with love’s entrancing power, 
I worshipped at thy feet, 
And felt all earth and heaven to me, 
Absorbed in one wild dream of thee ? 
No! but where now that tender sigh, 
That from thy bosom sped? 
Where now that soft and glist’ning eye 
Hath all its fondness fled ? 
Weil may those thoughts like lightning burn, 
Where past and present reign by turn, 
Alas! alas! I could have borne 
Affliction’s deepest sting, 
And smiled at every ill in scorn 
That earthly grief could bring, 
ly dearest hopes from me estranged 
Were nought, wert thou but still unchanged. 
But chilling look and altered eye, 
Alias! I cannot bear, 
‘om One whose smile brought blessing nigh, 
; Whose frown awakes despair, 
“9 now my heart might cease to beat, 
“*Y Woe can scarce be more complete. G.D.R. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 
TuEse two writers have, by Lord Byron, 
been pronounced to be the two best prose au- 
thors of English literature; but what are the 


; principal distinguishing features that strike us 


in the perusal of each?! The author of Wa- 
verley seems to me to possess a loftier imagi- 
nation; Irving’s seems more under control. 
The first is more strikingly, the second more 
correctly, more uniformly beautiful. The 
one resembles a natural landscape, wild, 
rich, rugged, soft, sublime ; the other is like 
the luxuriant scenery of England, abounding 
in all the mingled beauties of water and 
wood, cottages and palaces, verdant pastures, 
and woody dales; he is varied, but it is the 
variety of art, anart which we admire, be- 
cause it is unobtrusive, and whilst it heightens 
the beauty of every object, makes that beauty 
almost all its own. Both are witty, but the 
one overflows with genuine humour that loves 
to revel among the endless variety of charac- 
ters, and to paint them to the life ; the other 
has a polished delicacy of taste and a quick- 
ness of apprehension by which he can instan- 
taneously, and, as it were, intuitively catch 
the ludicrous side of the object, discover in 
it fugitive associations remote from common 
observation, and brighten with the playful 
light of his own conceptions every subject 
which he handles. The Sketch-book is the 
work of a mind naturally possessed of feeling, 
taste, and imagination, which, like the bee, 


| culls the sweets of every flower, and there- 


with composes a sweet but artificial nectar. 
The Scotch novelist appears to me as a mind 
whose every feeling is vivid and impetuous, 
whose every thought is profound, whose aspir- 
ings are lofty. He seems to be under the con- 
trol of a power to which every common mind 
must bow and pay the tribute of its affections 
and sympathies. Le feels it, and it is to 
give vent to that rush of genius on the soul 
that he writes, like some visitant from above, 
who lights upon our globe but to bestow upon 
it that immortal charm of heavenly beauty 
which belongs only to his native sphere. Ir- 
ving is like a polished mirror, which receives 
the hue of every surrounding object, and 
faithfully reflects every image with greater 
delicacy of form ; but the other is the light it- 
self which sweeps over the varied face of na- 
ture, and leaves its own bright track where- 
ever itgoes. Geoffrey Crayon is most in his 
element when he has to give a new and beau- 
tiful turn to thoughts long known, to express 
feelings which find an echo in every heart, to 
picture the beauties of arich landscape or the 
delights of social life, or to represent with all 
the poignancy of satire, the inconsistencies of 
character, the anomalies, the failings and the 
redeeming virtues of the moral and political 
world, The other delights most in whatever 
is strange or fantastic. He, too, can describe 
every day scenes and common characters 
without uniformity and tameness, but it is 
upon the creations of his own exuberant 
fancy that he loves to linger, and to accumu- 
late those master-touches of his gifted pencil 
which almost bring them like living realities 
before us. 
T. E. S. 





FINE ARTS. 


CLIO LS 


Mr. Sass, whose merit as the founder and 
preceptor of the best private academy for the 
study of the antique figure, that has yet been 
established in England, has recently made 
some important changes and improvements 
in his studio and gallery. 

There is an advantage, and that a most 
important one, in the construction of the 
drawing academy of this well conducted 
establishment, namely, the plan for the ad- 
mission of the light. 

We have not yet seen these improvements, 
but, on the authority of those who have, and 
who are competent to speak upon the sub- 
ject, we venture to say, that never has the 
figure been better displayed, than at the 
studio of this very able and most zealous 
preceptor. 

The Apollo, we are assured, was never 
seen in so fine and painter-like a light, as at 
Mr. Sass’s gallery. We speak here of the 
cast, of course. At Rome, the glorious ori- 
ginal is viewed, confined as itis, in a small 
chamber, under an angle of light of about 
eighty degrees. At Paris, the same figure 
was lighted from a side window, and at about 
the same angle, and, though the approach to 
it was grand, yet it lost much of its dignity 
and effect, from the circumstance of its bein 
illuminated nearly from behind. At the 
gallery of Mr. Sass, his fine plaster cast of 
this figure, is so placed as to receive the 
light at an angle of forty-five degrees, which, 
thrown upon its noble front, produces a won- 
derfully striking effect, and such as is emi- 
nently calculated to render it an object of 
scientific study. 

Under the same angle of light, too, Mr. Sass 
has judiciously set up his cast of the magni- 
ficent group—that triumph of ancient Gre- 
cian art, the Laocoon and his two Sons. 

With such studies for imitation, and the 
advantage of so competent an instructor, we 
are not surprised at the many well wrought 
models, and masterly drawings, which we 
have seen of late years, the ingenious works 
. the disciples of this very superior academy 
of art. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING that the present season 
of the year is not the most favourable to pub- 
lishers of works in the fine arts, several ye 
admirable engravings have recently made 
their appearance ; and the shop windows of 
the various print-sellers have still a very at- 
tractive character. The publications, also, 
which are formed half by the efforts of the 
writer and half by those of the artist, continue 
to assert their periodical claims on our notice 
and on our admiration, and we are sure that 
we cannot please our readers better than by 


devoting a column of our paper to this in- 
teresting subject. 


The Passes of the Alps, No.3. By Wer. 
ak Brockevon. London, 1827. Rod- 
well. 

Ix a former number of The Literary Chro- 

nicle, we entered at some length into the me- 

rits of this interesting and beautiful publica- 
tion, in which we scarcely kuow whether 
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most to admire the high talents of the artist, 
or the ability of the writer. It will be unne- 
cessary for us, therefore, to say more than 
that the third number fully maintains the cha- 
racter which the work obtained at its outset, 
and as fully justifies us in our anticipations 
of its complete success. Indeed the number 
before us is a considerable improvement on 
those by which it has been preceded, both as 
regards the engravings and descriptions which 
they illustrate; so highly do we esteem the 
literary portion of the work, that we shall 
shortly take an opportunity of laying it under 
the notice of our readers, in the earlier co- 
lumns of our paper. The number contains 
The Pass of the Mont-Cenis.—Lyons, en- 
graved by Edward Finden, is an extremely 
interesting plate, but it strikes us that the 
gourds in the fore ground are altogether too 
large.— The Ascent to the grand Croix, is also 
very beautiful and excellently engraved by 
Redaway.— The Monastery of St. Michael 
makes a sweet print, it is engraved by Ed- 
ward Finden, whose efforts have so success- 
fully contributed to assist those of Mr. Brock- 
edon. 


England and Wales, No.2. From Drawings, 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A.; with de- 
scriptive and historic Illustrations, by H. E. 
Lion, Esq. London, 1827. Jennings, 

Tue second number of this beautiful and va- 

luable work contains engravings of Colchester 

by Robert Wallis, the Full of the Tees by E. 
oodall, Richmond (in Yorkshire) by W. R. 

Smith, and Launceston by Varrall,—they are 
_all amongst the very best specimens of land- 
scape engravings. We prefer Mr. Wallis’s 
plate to either of the series. Goodall’s is not 
a very interesting subject, and it appears to 
be deficient in that force and effect which 
this distinguished artist so generally pro- 
duces; there are parts of this engraving, how- 
ever, which are perhaps equal to any thing 
he has done. Although the literary portion 
of the work is very limited in extent, it is 
written in the happiest style, and as far a its 
goes is full of matter. 








Wolves, ‘gnarling which shall gnaw the first,’ 
engraved by Ricnarp Parr, from a draw- 
ing by Howrrr. London, 1827. Moon. 

For this engraving, Mr. Parr (who has thus 
made his debut as an engraver,) was presented 
with the medal of the society of arts, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that if he pro- 
ceed with energy and industry, he will in 
time attain the ghest rank in his profession, 
There is a degree of force and boldness in 
this first display of his skill, that would do 
credit to a much more experienced artist,— 
and although the print simply represents 
two very uninteresting animals, he has con- 
trived to render it a very pleasing and agree- 
able publication. 


Fhe Will o’ the Wisp, engraved by Geir, 
from a painting, by Ecerron. Moon. 
We remember noticing this painting at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, during the late exhi- 
bition.—It has now been engraved in a very 
admirable manner, save that the supernatural 
character of the fiend is too distinctly made 

out. 











The Contented Captive, painted by H. Cor- 
BOULD, engraved by Jonn BRoMLEy. 
Ackermann. 

Tue original of this beautiful picture was, if 

we recollect rightly, exhibited at the Royal 

Academy, about three years since. The sub- 

ject is taken from Lord Byron’s Childe Ha- 


| rold—— 


“Tamed to ber cage, nor feels a wish to rove, 
For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares,— 
Blest cares! all other feelings far above !” 

and represents a Turkish mother, surrounded 
by her children, and those eastern luxuries, 
which contribute to make captivity bearable 
without repining. The story is treated ina 
very pleasing manner, and with all the care 
and ability which a distinguished and delight- 
ful artist has been able to bring to the work ; 
but the engraver does not appear so well to 
have discharged his duty, there is a want of 
force about his work, a fault which we are 
sure was not in the picture. 


Sa ad ae ae 


Mr. Moon is preparing for publication a 
series of libels on the human race, in the 
shape of prints, representing monkeys en- 
gaged in those affairs of life which men com- 
monly regard as the most important; they 
are etched and designed by Thomas Land- 
seer,—and are, we believe, to be entitled Men 
in Miniature.—Colnaghi and Son are soon to 
publish a mezzotinto print, from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s picture of Mr. Peel; this will be 
a very desirable acquisition, as we are at pre- 
sent without any good likeness of this distin- 
guished statesman.—Mr. Griffiths has an- 
nounced for publication, a series of views of 
Hampton Court and Bushy Park, from draw- 
ings, by H. B. Zeigler.—Mr. Bulcock is 
about to publish a lithographic print, of very 
great merit, from the celebrated picture of 
The Misers. —Colnaghi and Son will, in 
the course of the season, publish a magnifi- 
cent print from Turner’s picture of Tivoli; it 
is expected to be a chef-d’auvre of the 
artist school of landscape engraving. Mr. 
Goodall has, we understand, received no less 
than 800/. for his labour, and, we believe, he 
has been employed upon it nearly four years, 


APL D LILLE LEELA ELE LEE DTI 
THE DRAMA. 


Y i A ae 


HayMarket.—The Bride of Fifty (as we 
last week predicted) has gone off with much 
greater oclat than brides usually go off at that 
particular age. The acting of Mrs. W. Clif- 
ford, in personating what the vanity of at 
least nine women out of ten will not induce 
them to undertake, deserves the greatest 
praise, and is alone sufficient to stanyp her 
celebrity. It is no slight merit to bear the 
butt of the story, either on or off the stage. 
The characters are, however, throughout sus- 
tained with all that vivacity which distin- 
guishes the business of this favourite summer 
theatre. The Goldsmith is also bringing a 
golden harvest, in conjunction with the other 
attractions of the season. 

Encuisn Oprra Hovsr.—The favourite 
Opera of The Freebooters continues to draw 
good houses at this theatre, notwithstanding 
the character previously sustained by Phillips 
has been undertaken by Mr. Thorne. It 








would be unfair to institute a comparison 
between the musical talent of these gentle. 
men. Mr. Phillips is decidedly the bes¢ 
singer (perhaps excepting Braham) on the 
English stage, though an indifferent actor, 
while Mr. Thorne, though a bustling actor, jg 
a singer of but very mediocre ability, either 
as to voice or science; still the beautify] 
melodies and: simple harmonies of Paer’s 
music, is so attractive that it would be im- 
possible to spoil it, and The Freebooters with 
Mathews, Miss Kelly, and the other even. 
ing stars of this house, bring a‘nightly bum- 
per to Mr. Arnold’s treasury. 

Surrey THeaTRE.—At this theatre, a fit. 
tle boy, Master Burke, has been recently at- 
tracting greater crowds than had been pre. 
viously brought together even by the united 
exertions of the veteran actor, Elliston, and 
a very powerful corps dramatique. We visit- 
ed the theatre a few evenings ago, with all 
those prejudices which are somewhat natural- 
ly called forth, with the idea that an ‘ infant 
Roscius’ (a title so hackneyed as to have be- 
become perfectly revolting,) was to tread the 
boards for our instruction and amusement, 
and we do not go too far in saying, that we 
were never more agreeably surprised and dis- 
appointed in our lives. The child—for his 
age does not exceed nine years, makes his 
appearance in a piece written for him, by the 
author of Malvina, in which he has to sustain 
five different characters—a sailor, an Italian 


music master, a learned doctor of laws, an. 
/Trish tutor, and Napoleon Bonaparte-— 


Barring the last, to use one of the Irish 
tutor’s expressions, which was introduced 
with much bad taste, and merely for effect, 
he went through the different parts in a man- 
ner that would have done credit to any per- 
former on the stage—not excepting the all- 
powerful Mr. Mathews himself. It would 
be useless for us to attempt to describe his 
performances, they must be seen to be at all 
appreciated ; but this we will venture to say, 
that all who witness them will be perfectly 
astonished at the display of powers—both in 
conception and in execution—so road | 
beyond his years. He has, we understand, 
recently received some instructions from 
Mr. Bromley, a distinguished and successful 
teacher of elocution, and an excellent actor, 
but with this exception, he is completely selt- 
taucht, if such an expression can be so 


applied. 





a ee 
VARIETIES. 


Improved Steam Engine.—Some very import 
ant improvements have been made by Mr. Ww. 
H. James in the construction of steam engines, 
for which a patent is obtained. According to 
a small working model which the inventor has 
erected in Well Street, Wellclose Square, he 
estimates, that for each horse-power, these eD- 
gines would not consume more than halfa bu- 
shel of coals per day; that the consumption 0 
water is also less than in other engines 5 that 
the entire weight of the engine and apparatus 
does not exceed two hundred for each — 
power, or one fifth the usual weight 5 and wr 
the space required for its action 1s little mo , 
than atenth of Bolton’s condensing engines 5 
and the cost is also to be considerably lower 
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than steam engines generally. If all these 
romises be realized, Mr. James’s engine must 
ove a most valuable improvement for steam 
navigation. a 
Discovery of Tombs.—Three tombs, in good 
reservation, have lately been discovered at 
Corneto, fifteen leagues from Rome. On the 
walls of the first there are paintings, represent- 
ing games and funeral repasts; and we may 
udge by the beauty of the workmanship, to 
what a degree of perfection the art of painting 
had arrived among the ancient Ethurians. In 
the second, the paintings are accompanied by 
inscriptions, which, it is hoped, may throw 
some light on the primitive language of that 
eople. The third is likewise adorned with 
very beautiful paintings —Gentleman’s Mag. 

A building has lately been erected for the 
Herald's College, near Charing Cross; and on 
the first Thursday in every month a chapter is 
held, for discussing heraldic matters. 

Mr. Cuvier says, that the Asiatic elephant is 
fifteen or sixteen fect high. This appears to be 
a great mistake; elephants in India rarely, if 
ever, exceed eleven feet in height—Asiatic 
Journal. 

Wonderful Bridge !—A Lancashire engineer 
offers to undertake the construction of a bridge 
across the Mersey, at Rancorn, in Cheshire, of 
two thousand feet span, and without any abut- 
ments; and, if necessary, he thinks a bridge 
on the same principle might be constructed a 
mile in length with one arch! Whether the 
public can be induced to think the same we 
are not able to judge, as the engineer very 
prudently keeps the ‘ principle’ to himseif, iu 
order to prevent other engineers from erecting 
a bridge between Dover and Calais. 

Change of Level of the Sea.—It is well 
known that certain portions of our coasts pre- 
sent evidences of the sea gaining on the land, 
while in other cases the land appears to have 
usurped the dominion of the ocean. It is un- 
doubtedly difficult to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the causes which are adequate to the 
production of these phenomena. The majority 
of geologists are of opinion that the deposit of 
alluvial matter at the bays and estuaries of ri- 
vers, during land floods, have been the primary 
cause of the land encroaching on the former 
boundaries of the sea, as in many parts of the 
coasts of Kent, Essex, and Norfolk; while Mr. 
Robbord, who has communicated some interest- 
ing papers on this subject to the Philosophical 
Magazine, is of opinion that the sea has receded, 
or that there has been a material reduction in 
the level of the German ocean since the time of 
the conquest. In support of this opinion, he 
observes: that the shore and slip of land on 
which the town of North Yarmouth stands, was 
originally a bank thrown up by the sea across 
the mouth of the river Yare. That supposing 
the sea to have always maintained its original 
level; its waves would sweep away at one time 
What it had washed up at another. And as this 
part of the coast, though covered with beech, 
shingle, and sand, has not for several centuries 
been overflowed either by land floods’ or by 
‘pring tides with gales of wind from the 
cast, he infers that the only adequate explana- 
tion is that of a reduction in the level of the 
adjacent ocean. There are some difficulties in 
Maintaining this hypothesis of Mr. Robberd. 
auto what other channel has the retiring waters 
from the coast of Norfolk been diverted? Was 
it occasioned by the very extensive irruption of 


the sea on any oth i 
er part of our coast, andif so 
Where ? P ’ , 
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New Acid.—Mr. Hofschlaeger, of Bremen, 
has discovered, in the seeds of stovesacre, a 
new acid. It is white, chrystalline, volatile at 
a low temperature, and a small quantity of it 
excites violent vomiting.—Journal de Phar- 
macie. 

Laconics.—A widow and a government are 
ready, upon all occasions, to tax the new Aus- 
band, and the new prince, with the merits of 
their predecessors ; unless the former husband 
was hanged, and the former king sent to grass ; 
and then they bid them take fair wurning by 
their destiny. 

For a king to engage his people in war, to 
carry off every little ill-humour of state, is like 
a physician’s ordering his patient an ass-load 
of pills for every pimple. 

Scandal is a never-failing vehicle for dulness. 
Many a harmless seridbler had died silently 
amoug the grocers and trunk-makers, if the li- 
beller had not helped off the poet. 

Merit is not always the road to preferment ; 
some men get it by resolving not to be denied, 
as Scotchmen, by calling again; and as Irish- 
men obtain heiresses, by hunting them down, 
as school-boys do squirrels, 

We have different notions of Providence : 
what one man calls a misfortune, another con- 
siders a blessing. One as proud as he was 
poor, going full dressed to a party, was over- 
turned ina hack, just before arriving to his 
friend’s door. This saved him coach-hire, or, 
what was worse, the necessity of borrowing a 
shilling, or exposure for bilking the coachman. 
Hence, until his dying day, he looked upon 
the accident as the greatest mercy that ever 
befel him! 

Lady.—This title is derived from an old cus- 
tom of the wives of men of large fortune, who, 
at their mansions, used, weekly, with their own 
hands, to serve out to the poor a certain quan- 
tity of bread, and were called lef days, i. e. 
bread givers. 

A Model.—A lady meeting in the street a 
gentleman who was frightfully ugly, took him 
by the hand, and led him to the shop of a sta- 
tuary, to whoin she said, ‘just like this,’ and 
departed. The gentleman, astonished, asked 
the meaning of this; the statuary answered, 
the lady has employed me to make the figure 
of the devil; and as I had no model, she pro- 
mised to bring me one. 

Distillation —Among the many absurdities 
for which patents are often procured, we may 
mention one taken out last year by a Mr. Evans 
for ‘Improvements in Distillation,” by making 
use of soaked grain only in lieu of malt. This 
gentleman surely ought to know that without 
the development of the saccharine principle of 
grain by germination or malting, there can be 
no alcohol produced by distillation. We are 
well aware, that, in order to evade the heavy 
duty on malt, distillers are sometimes in the 
habit of using a certain portion of unmalted 
grain, but the spirit distilled from the wash 
of crude grain, though apparently of the same 
strength (or specific gravity) is greatly inferior 
in guality to that made from good malt; whe- 
ther barley or oat malt. The bad flavour and 
‘fiery’ whisky-spirit which is now sold in the 
metropolis in the name of ‘ English geneva’ 
owes its bad qualities to bad malted grain. It 
has more of the properties of ether than alcohol, 
from containing a portion of acid, the result of 
an imperfect fermentation. Though the best 
kinds of spirit are sufficiently injurious to the 
coats of the stomach, yet the common whiskey 
spirit (alias gin) is infinitely more so from the 
way in which it is manufactured. 





The National Gallery closes this day; and 


will not be re-opened till Monday, Oct. 29. 
Beauty.—Beauty is defined by an ancient 

painter to be ‘asymmetry of limbs, accompa. 

nied with goodness of colour.” It was this 


principle that governed the pencil of Apelies, - 


when he delineated the ‘sea-born goddess.” 
Lucian, who was an admirable judge, bestows 
high encomiums on Homer, for comparing Me- 
nelaus’s naked arms to ivory gently dyed in 
purple; for such, according to his opinion, 
should be the colour of the whole body. Au- 
sonius, the celebrated Roman poet, who loved 
so enthusiastically the beautiful daughter of 
the Emperor Valentinian, the incomparable 
Bissula, addresses a painter, whom he employ- 
ed to draw her portrait, ‘go, then, artist, and 
confound red roses with many lilies, and what 
reflection the air takes from them, let that be 
the colour of her face.’ Petrarch, in describing 
Laura, represented the lily and the rose bloom- 
ing on her cheeks, and that, when she smiled, 
she displayed ‘a brilliant row of pearls set in 
orbs of coral.” Lord Byron thought that beauty 
never appeared so lovely ‘as when, like an 
April flower, it was bathed in tears.’ But the 
finest features, even if arranged with the most 
harmonious symmetry, and heightened by the 
most blooming complexion, must be animated 
with a glowing expression, before they can 
strike the passions, or enchain the admiration 
of love. To invest beauty with the power of 
conquest, it is necessary that there should be— 
* Heart on the lips and soul within the eyes.’ 

An American paper speaks highly ofa splen- 
did display of roses in the Linnzan Botanie¢ 
Garden at Flushing. ‘The whole collection 
covers a large expanse of ground, and com- 
prises more than six hundred varieties, selected 
from the most celebrated collections throughout 
the world; and many fine varieties have also 
been originated by the proprietor, Among the 
more interesting plants in this collection are 
the cinnamon, cassia, coffee, bread fruit, mango, 
guava, banana in flowers, plantain, mammee, 
alligator pear, rose apple, granadilla of five 
species, annatto, fustic, gum guiacum, green 
and Bohea tea, black pepper, pine apple in 
flower and in fruit, calothamnus quadrifida in 
flower, metrosideros lanceolata in flower, glox- 
inia speciosa in flower, sacred banyan of India, 
alstremeria pelegrina in flower, amaryllis lon- 
gifolia, regine and rutilans, all in flower; the 
cashew nut, bohan upas of Java, red lae of 
China, sour sop, cherimoyer and rinyon of 
India, cocoa nut, arum bicolor, banksia, six 
species ; melastoma, several species ; the ebo- 
ny, mahogany, logwood, and braziletto wood, 
manchineel, amaryllis gigantea, Buonapartia 
juncea, gloriosa superba, cyrtanthus, two spe- 
cies; true caper, strelitzia, two species; coeo- 
loba, two species; cookia punctata, Mexican 
calubash tree, cotton tree of Colombia, dillenia 
speciosa, Venus’ fly trap, epacris grandiffora in 
flower, monsonia, three species, in flower; eri- 
ca grandifforain flower; fuchsia, nine species ; 
Mexican and Brazilian schinus; gardenia, 
above twenty species; wax flower of China, 
hibiscus, rosa sinensis, different varieties, in 
flower; hovenia dulcis, Yapan tea, New Zea- 
land tea, Paragua tea, the peonia whitleji, hu- 
mei and fragrans, being three very splendid 
species from China, now in flower—-the eactus 
speciosissimus, which recently flowered for the 
first and only time in this state. Also, two 
hundred varieties of geraniums.; fifty-three 
varieties of the carmellia or Japan rose, and the 
double white rocket, now in flower for the fitst 
time in our country.’ -- 
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CITY OF LONDON INSTITUTION, 
We have great pleasure in noticing the progressive 
rosperity of this very useful establishment for diffus- 
oe e principles of science and a general taste for 
literary recreation, among the secondary or middle 


classes of society ; and cannot but anticipate very | 


aiivantageous results to the morals and character of | 


those classes of our metropolitan youth, who, iustead 


of spending, as heretofore, their hours of relaxation | 


in listless idleness, frivolous amusements, or perhaps 
dissipated association, are now induced to devote an 
essential portion of their evenings to intellectual 


pleasures, and studies that have a tendency to render | 
them at once more respectable and more useful mem- | 


bers of society. The Lecture Room, in the premises 
of this institution, in Aldersgate Street, not being yet 


completed, the Albion Hall, Moorfields, still conti- , 


mues to be occupied by the successive professors, and 
on Wednesday last, Mr. Thelwall concluded his third 
course of lectures here, to a very thronged and highly 
respectable assembly. The subject was, the Science 


and Accomplishments of Elocution; in treatingwhich, | 


Mr. T. pursued his theme into many of the scientific 
abstractions connected with the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the animal frame, and the principles that re- 
gulate or circumscribe the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the mind, and have (as he concludes) a ne- 
cessary influence on the perceptions and feelings that 
dictate to our thoughts, and influence the delivery of 
language. At the same time, the jargon of technical- 
ities, which is apt to render such topics uninteresting 
or unintelligible to all but the initiate, be either ex- 
cluded, or so familiarly explained and illustrated, that 
it was neither necessary to be acquainted with the 


language of the schools or the abstractions of meta- — 
physies, to be enabled to follow the discourse through | 


all its bearings and exemplitications. The animation 
of a spontaneous delivery, and the complete command 
of the lecturer over all the inflections and intonations 
of the voice, contributed, also, together with the di- 
versity of spontaneous and digressive illustration, still 
further to this effect. The lectures have, also, in ge- 
neral, been further relieved and diversified by read- 
ings and recitations, sometimes conversationally fa- 


they have sneceeded to the utmost extent of their 


the principal of which is the Fisherman’s Hut, by 


miliar, at others, broadly humorous, though withont | 


any approximation to coarseness or iudecorum, and 
not unfrequently in the highest strain of the impas- 
sioned, the energetic, and the sublime. Among the 
iLirstrations that impose the highest tax upon the dis- 
criminations of diversified intonations, and upon the 
physical as well as intellectual energies of the reciter, 
we may particularly notice, as having been, on differ- 
ent evenings, hailed with the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, Collins’s Ode on the Passions; Antony’s Ora- 
tion; Henry V. before Harfleur; and Satan’s Solilo- 
quy. Mr. Thelwal! having, in eleven preceding dis- 
courses, gone through the most prominent parts of 
the theoretical and practical portions of his science ; 
and expatiated, with occasional amplitude, on the 
principles of universal and of idiomatic prosody,—a 
more correct and rational apprehension of which he 


waintains to be indispensable to the improvement of | 


our national elocution ; devoted his concluding lec- 
ture to the higher endowments and accomplishments 
of the oratorical character, as applicabie to the pur- 
poses of the pulpit, the bar, the senate, and to popular 


assemblies in general; expatiating on a catalogue of | ..... 


physical, moral, and intellectual endowments, as in- 
dispensable to this attaiument ; and enumerating the 
sacrifices with which the pursuit is likely to be ac. 
companied. In descanting upon senatorial and po- 


pular oratory, the lecturer gave some sketches, or | 


made some allusions to the styles of Canning, of Pitt, 
and of Fox; but it was to the style of their elocution 


and their oratory alone, and there was not a word es- | 


caped him from which the most jealous partizan could 
have suspected that he had ever had a partiality or an 
aversion to the sentiments of either of them. 
most valuable part was that which had reference to 
the elocution and oratory of the pulpit; and the oc- 





} 





Butthe | 


casiopal pathos and earnest solemnity with which the | 
speaker expatiated on the range of interests and sub- | 


jects, from those of the most tender and social sym- 
pathies, to those of the most inspiring and the most 
terrific sublimity, presented a striking contrast to the 
humour with which, in another part of the lecture, he 
illustrated the absurdities of eeveral of the false, the 
soporific, the chilling, and the affected styles of read- 
ing and utterance, frequently exhibited by those; who, 


80 frequently called for, and so cordially received ; 
and, for a time at least, to all London audiences; as 
we understand him to be engaged to explain and il- 
lustrate the principles of his science to several of the 
literary and philosophical societies in various parts 
of the nation. 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. F.’s articles are under consideration. 
Rejected—‘ To Anna with a Ring’—and the ‘ Lines 
written at the Grave of Napoleon.’ 

8. R. J. has been received. 

Our readers will notice a new feature in our paper 
of to-day—in the insertion of a private letter from 
Paris. We hope to give a succession of sucharticles. 





O ACTORS! This day, price 4d, 


(continued every fortnight) most beautifuily 
printed and hotpressed. No. I. New Series, with 
Engravings, by Cruickshank, THE SPOUTER’s 
ALBUS, or Amateur’s Commonplace Book of the 
most popular New Songs and Recitatious, by Hud. 
son, Beular, Upton, Richards, Howell, W. H. Wil. 
liams, &c. Amongst others, are Wery Pekooliar or 
the Lisping Lover; Dolly Down ; Sukey Snubbe ; 
Buy a Mop; Very Well He Did It at the Price: & 
Health to the King, God bless him; Oyster Girl, 
Parish Tythes&c. Observe, order No. I. New Series 

Published by Edward Duncombe, 26, Fleet Market. 
(Removed from 188, Fleet Street.) ’ 








Cle em senso SE OE RSS PASE ESE ES 

PEEPARING FOR PUBLICATION: In four volumes, 
Q. Horatii Flacci Opera: containing an Ordo and 
Verbal Translation, interlineally arranged ; with Pre- 
liminary Dissertations, &c. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. 
editor and translator of Juvenal’s Satires and Virgil’s 
Bucolics, &e. Washington Irving has just finished 
a Life of Columbus, to be published in the winter, in 
two vols. 8vo.——In the press, The Circle of the 
Seasons and Perpetual Key to the Calendar and A\l- 
manack, to which are added, the Circle of the Hours 
of the Day, and the History of the Days of the Week. 

In our notice ofthe Literary Annuals, of last week, 
we stated our opinion that the Friendsbip’s Offering 
could not be published until ‘a dangerously late pe- 
riod ofthe year.” We have since been given to under- 
stand that we were in error in So stating, and that this 
established and interesting work will appear at the 
same time with its competitors. We are also in- 
formed that the greatest exertions have been made by 
its present highly respectable publishers, to procure 
contributions from the most distinguished authors, 
and paintings from the most eminent artists, and that 








wishes. It is to contain twelve illustrations, among 
Fraser; the Sylph, by Woods; the First Ball, by 
Kidd; the Virginia Water, by Daniells; the Captive 
Slave, by Simpson, &c. &c. Mr. Charles Knight, the 
Editor, will, no doubt, materially serve the literary 
portion of the volume, as, independently of his own 
exertions and abilities, he will have the «ssistance of 
many of the best contributors to his late Quarterly 
Magazine. ‘The Friendship’s Offering has always 
been a favourite with us, and we feel assured that it 
is not likely to lose our good opinion. 
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Thermometer.| Rarom., 
° ‘ae ~ < 
‘ swit .|o Ii : 

Day SiS 18a] "ae State of 
of the Seis olael| Sa5 the 
Month. |P Ele Sin #]| 259 Weath 

os | ny _ oa — 
|S | _ 
| | o 
Sept. 7 | 58 | 63 | 57 | 30 301 Cloudy. 
wT 8 | 56 | 59 | 55 | 28 Cloudy. 

- 9 | 58 | 62 | 58 |) 29° 98 Heavy rain. 
me 10 92 | 62 | 62 || 90 Showers. 
oe ON 61 | 66 | 61 || .. 80 Cloudy. 

12 | 58 | 64 | 55 | os 70 | Showers. 


13 | 55 | 59 | 50 .. 99 | Showers. 


Shortly will be published, in one vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d.4 














PPHE RELIGION OF CHRIST IS THE 
RELIGION OF NATURE. 
Written in the Condemned Cells of Newgate, 
By JORGEN JORGENSON, 
Late Governor of Iceland. 
London : Joseph Capes, Fleet Street. 
In November will be publisied, by R. Ackermann, 
96, Strand, 
FORGET ME NOT FOR 1828. 
HIS Volume, being the sixth, will pos- 
sess peculiar claims to public favour. It con- 














sists of more than Eighty Compositions in Verse and 
Prose, by the most popular writers of the day of both 
sexes: and the Embellishments comprise Thirteen 

highly finished Engravings, from pictures by H. | 
Howard, R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R. Westall, R.A. | 


| T. Stothard, R.A., R. Smirke, R.A.,; H. Corbould, 


J. Martin, J. Stephanoff, 8. Prout, M. W. Sharpe, 


from erroneous maxim or careless inanity, do not ha- | 
bituate their hearts and feelings to accompany the 


language which they are reading, or otherwise mecha- 
nically repeating. 

Mr. Thelwall having concluded his course, amidst 
the most enthusiastic plaudits, bade a brief farewell 
the Institution, in which his exertions have been 


| 


| large impressions of the preceding Volumes of this 


i 


H. Richter, S. Owen, and T. Uwins, with a beautiful 
embossed presentation plate. 
From the extraordinary rapidity with which the 


Miscellany have been exhausted, an early application 
is recommended to the Publisher, or any respectable 
Bookseller. 





AMERICAN NOVELS. 
This day is published, in 8 vols. 12mo. price 16s, 6d, 
‘IDNEY ROMELEE, a Tale of New 
& England, by Mrs. S. J. HALE, 
Printed for Bowles and Dearborn, Boston, and Re. 
printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 
Where may be had the following, re-printed from 
” ; American Editions :— 
Winter in Washington, three vols. 16s. 6d. 
Insurgent Chief, or O’ Halloran, three vols, 
8s. 
Valley of Shenandoah, three vols. 18s. 
Colonel Berkeley and his Friends, three 
vols. 18s. 
Logan, the Mingo Chicf, four vols. £1. 4s, 
Wilderness, or Youthful Days of Wash- 
ington, three vols. 18s, 
Justina, a Tale, two vols. 12s. 
Refugee, a Romance, three vols. 18s, 
Stranger of the Valley, three vols. 16s. 6d. 





EPLORABLE Case of the Destitute 

Orphan Daughter of the late highly respected 

Mr. ZOUCH, 27 years First Clerk of his MMajesty’s 

Irish Treasury, Army Agent, Paymaster to the Chel- 
sea Out-Pensioners resident in Ireland, &c. 

The Case of the Daughter of this most humane, 
honourable, and highly respected Gentleman is so 
truly desperate and distressing, that from having re- 
ceived no money whatever from the casual suppiy of 
connections for upwards of thirteen months past— 
and after struggling with the most trying hardships 
and difficulties of life, and encountering extreme suf- 
ferings, both mental and bodily, she has at length 
been actually driven, by the desperation of extremi- 
ties and disappointments, to go before the Lord Mayor 
for advice or assistance. His Lordship, with an ex- 
emplary philanthropy, (which reflects credit on his 
head and heart,) benevolently gave her what pecu- 
niary relief he could afford. Miss Zouch’s health 
having fallen a sacrifice to her many misfortunes and 
anxieties, at present {s but slowly recovering from 
severe fever and an ulcerated sore throat. This ap- 
peal is therefore anxiously submitted by a Friend in 
her behalf, earnestly imploring the humane and cha- 
ritable to come forward to rescue a deserving indivi- 
dual perhaps from the grave, by humanely contribut- 
ing to her relief in the hour of adversity, sickness, and 
poverty, which, if kindly deposited at any of the un- 
dermentioned establishments, will be most thankfully 
acknowledged, viz. at Messrs. Hatchard’s, (Booksel- 
ler to the Royal Family) Piccadilly ; Bank of Messrs. 
Cockburn, Whitehall; or addressed to C. H. Z., at 
the bar of Lloyd’s Coffee House, Royal Exchange, or 
directed to Miss Zouch, No.7, Bloomsbury Square. 

N. B. As it is very usual to make references to 
A. B., Miss Z. changes the initials at Lloyd’s to those 
of ‘C. H. Z.,’ to prevent mistakes. * 

Miss Zouch most sincerely has to acknowledge her 
deepest gratitude for Five Pounds handsomely for- 
warded to her, per post, from a Reader of The 
Sphynx Journal, and only regrets (from this sum 
being presented her anonymously) that she is ignorant 
of the name of her generous Benefactor. Also, her 
sincere gratitude is expressed for the Donations fol- 
lowing, as deposited at Messrs. Hatchard’s, Piccadiliv, 
viz.:— £.* 
September 3rd Lady-Carr.........eee000 2 0 Y 
An Anonymous Friend.,.. 2 0 9% 
6th Anne (per post) ........ 1 0 % 
FOR BME wwivacccse acoccce ; v 


0 

8th The same Lady .....-.++ « 0 0 
F. C. to Miss Z. per post, , 

from Ramsgate ........ 910 9 

POUR Bc Bhs nc cece ce ives wat «fe 
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This Paper is published early ou Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 





London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwoed and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburg 


are to be addressed. 
h; Griffin and Co. 


Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine.—— Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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